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LOOKING FORWARD 


being among the best in North America. Many other 

States have adopted various fundamental features of 
Pennsylvania’s laws, and their sportsmen, like ours, have 
reaped great benefits therefrom. 

While good laws alone are not enough to assure proper 
wildlife management, they do play a very vital part in 
every game administrative program. 

But changing conditions bring new problems. As they 
arise steps must be taken to meet them. To continue pro- 
visions in the laws which were enacted to fit certain situa- 
tions twenty years ago, and which now no longer prevail, 
is just as foolish as it is to repair and continue in operation 
a worn out building, or factory, or automobile. 

Why should the sportsmen of any State, or the Game 
Commission, be hampered with obsolete and conflicting 
provisions in the law when the conditions for which they 
were enacted no longer exist? 

The present Pennsylvania Game 
Code was enacted fourteen years 


Pp ENNSYLVANIA’S GAME LAWSare recognized as 


that all hunting licenses be issued under the supervision 
of the Game Commission to reduce cheating, with power 
to eliminate those who are unfit to handle firearms, will 
likewise be included. 

3. The present power of the Commission to revoke hunting 
licenses under certain conditions has worked exception- 
ally well. The wide-spread sentiment in favor of extend- 
ing these powers in an effort to reduce the careless use 
of firearms in the field, including appropriate punish- 
ment for those who use firearms to hunt while intoxi- 
cated, or who destroy personal property or assault land- 
owners, will be included in an effort to break up un- 
sportsmanlike practices and further to reduce needless 
hunting accidents. 

4. The present universal sentiment against carrying loaded 
shotguns and rifles in automobiles and other vehicles 
will also receive attention as a safety measure. 

5.A provision to give the Com- 
mission adequate control over 





ago. While still very good, it has 


those clubs which rear game 
for shooting purposes on their 


been amended so frequently in 
the meantime that it reminds one 
of an old barn with a lot of new 
shingles stuck all over its roof in 
an effort to patch the larger holes. 
In the process of these amend- 
ments, many inconsistencies have 
crept in. As one well known legal 
authority recently put it, “The 
Game Code is quite out of gear.” 

During the past year the Com- 
mission has attempted to do the 


The cover this month was de- 
signed to show an approved 
method of placing corn in the 
woods for game. If every sports- 
man would take a few ears with 
him on his Saturday afternoon 
hike, this massive job of feeding 
the game would be greatly less- 
ened and a marked improvement 
would be seen next year in the 
hunting season. 


own lands. 

6. Hundreds of sportsmen who 
killed game by mistake have 
deposited the entire penalty 
with an officer of the Commis- 
sion, half of which was later re- 
turned where the circumstances 
warranted. This tendency to- 
ward better sportsmanship 
should be further encouraged 
by a provision which will allow 








best it can under present legisla- 
tion to launch new programs 





such persons to deposit only 
half the penalty, subject to re- 








which, it is believed, will materi- 

ally benefit all sportsmen, espe- 

cially the small game hunters in the farm regions. While 
a fair degree of progress has been made, with improved 
legislation these and other forward-looking plans could 
be expedited to benefit both large and small game. 

The organized sportsmen are in accord with the Game 
Commission’s desire to keep its operating machinery 
abreast with the times. They have been demanding various 
changes in the law, with new approaches to pressing 
problems. They have felt that the Code should be re- 
vamped in its entirety to further simplify and modernize 
the statutes under which the Commission operates. 

After weighing the numerous recommendations made 
by sportsmen throughout the State, the Commission has 
decided to submit to the coming session of the legislature 
a revised Game Code. Among some of the important fea- 
tures of the draft to be submitted shortly will be: 

1. Provision to reestablish the rotating or staggered 
terms for members of the Board, which prevailed 
prior to 1927, as recommended by the sportsmen, to 
assure on the Commission at all times a number 
of experienced men who through their knowledge 
and experience are invaluable in shaping and con- 
tinuing sound policies. 

2. The recommendation already considered by the Fed- 
eration of Sportsmen’s Clubs, and most of the or- 
ganizations not yet affiliated therewith, that the 
resident hunting license fee be increased to $2.60 in 
order that the Commission may have sufficient un- 
obligated funds to carry out its present policies on 
a broad scale. The oft-repeated recommendation 


view by the Commission. Now 

the good sportsman who ac- 

knowledges his mistake must 
forego the use of half his money for a number of weeks. 

7.Sentiment generally is in favor of a slightly longer 
training season for dogs in the springtime, in order that 
those who desire to cooperate with the Commission in 
the feeding of game during the month of March may be 
encouraged, also to permit field trials for another month 
without a special license. 

8. The present law with reference to game lands and 
refuges needs to be modified and improved in order 
that the Commission may set up more cooperative farm 
game projects, also more specific legislation under 
which special game breeding areas, without hunting 
grounds around them, may be created from which to 
trap large numbers of rabbits, pheasants and other game 
for stocking purposes. 

9. The question of giving the Commission full regulatory 
power to revise bounties from time to time, as changing 
economic conditions, fur prices, and the prevalence of 
predators may necessitate, has long been recommended. 
It is believed that this improvement should no longer 
be delayed. 

The foregoing major items are typical examples of what 
can be done through a revision of the Game Code. 

It is recommended that every reader of the GAME 
NEWS give these matters earnest consideration, and con- 
vey his views relative thereto to his representative in the 
Legislature so that when the revised draft of the Code is 
ready for presentation it may be adopted promptly. It is 
imperative that the sportsmen agree promptly on all major 


legislative proposals if they are to receive recognition by 
the 1937 Assembly. 
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Farm game species can be increased by food and cover such as shown on the above State Game Lands. 


2 INCREASE 


which are able to exist in the wild without a great deal of 
human assistance. They are classified as such under the 
game laws, and protected accordingly. Their food consists princi- 
pally of what they are able to find in the forests and in and along 
the edges of fields. They endure because they are able to find 
sufficient food and to evade their enemies, although their death 
rate, due to predators as well as humanity, is very great. 
Supplementing their own ability to care for themselves, is the 
undertaking of Game Commissions to afford them certain sanctu- 
aries and as much protection as game funds are able to provide, 
as much added stocking as they can make possible, and some arti- 
ficial feeding, predator control, and limited hunting. Game, whether 
native or farm reared, naturally selects its own locality in which to 
breed and live, following its own instincts in this respect. 


Twi game species of a state are those animals and birds 


Limited Seasons 


While the reproduction of artificially reared game has proved 
useful and successful, its natural reproduction must be depended 
on after distributing it for stocking. Therefore, if we would have 
more game, we must protect it in its effort to increase itself in its 
selected locality, and, if possible, endeavor to provide more protec- 
tion, food, and security for it, 

Above all, there must be instituted a proper control over the 
killing of game, by reasonable regulations and limited open sea- 
sons, in order to preserve a sufficient breeding stock from one 
season to another. Such a program, among other things, requires 
adequate forest fire protection. The primary problem of Game 
Commissions might be all summarized in three words—Food, 
Cover, and Protection. 


Food and Cover 


In the matter of food, there is much study and experimentation 
required. The food of game, as mentioned previously, is principally 
what it can obtain from nature’s resources. It adapts itself to what 
it can find in forest and field, and it subsists almost wholly upon 
that. In Pennsylvania, however, we are endeavoring to supple- 
ment this food in various ways. Subsidiary feeding helps at times, 
but is not generally practicable because of‘the difficulty of distrib- 
uting it. 


How far the state should go in the matter of providing additional 
food and proper cover must depend upon two things; first, the 
amount of money available for the purpose, and second, the right 
way to do it. It is the latter which requires study and experimenta- 
tion, In most game areas there appears to be sufficient food avail- 
able from May ‘to January then from January throughout the 
winter, there is often a scarcity. Attention, therefore, must be 
directed to improve food conditions during that period. 


How far climatic conditions tend to increase or diminish game 
in any area requires consideration. We hear of “favorable” and 
“unfavorable” breeding seasons, referable to storms and climatic 
conditions, and their effect upon 
early breeding seasons. Little can 
be done in such cases. 

In densely wooded areas it is 
generally conceded that lumber 
operations usually result in provid- 
ing both food and shelter, especially 
when the timber is removed by cut- 
ting the larger trees, and leaving 
the tops and brush from the limbs 
in the forest. This practice usually 
opens up some areas so the sun will 
penetrate and cause a growth of 
weeds, briers and young tree shoots which provide food for such 
species as deer, rabbits and grouse. It is generally conceded that 
the large increase of deer in Pennsylvania was based to a great 
extent upon the fact that extensive lumbering operations resulted 
in providing deer food from the young growth which followed 
the timber cutting, This, together with the so-called “buck law” 
and the game refuge, brought back the deer very rapidly. 


Adequate revenue is 
the Keystone around 
which all efforts to 
protect and increase 
game are centered. 
Without it we cannot 
hope to accomplish this 
high purpose. 


Farmer Cooperation 


A suggestion is made of an experiment to be tried out in some 
of our states. The suggestion runs thus: “A demonstration area is 
to be selected, organized in cooperation with private farm land- 
owners, for the purpose of regulating the amount of game to be 
taken; helping the owners to control trespass, gathering data on 
the amount of hunting in the area, and the amount the area can 
stand; finding the most practical ways for increasing the crop of 
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Openings made within forest areas on State Game Lands permit briars and sprout growth essential as 
game food and cover to develop. 





BY D.C Crevenling 


game in connection with farming, food and cover patches to be 
established, with sanctuary areas surrounded with woven wire, in 
which hunting is prohibited; and experimental improvement meas- 
ures conducted within the area, all to be under supervision of the 
Game Commission, in cooperation with the landowners.” 

Perhaps the above is as good a suggestion as can be made rela- 
tive to farm game areas, the results of which, however, are yet 
to be determined. The idea of farmer cooperation seems to be a 
splendid one, and the control of the hunting ought to work out 
well, when it becomes fully understood. If successful, the experi- 
ment may be widened out, and may solve, in the end, the question 
of the management of farm game areas. 

Pennsylvania has now acquired by purchase more than two 
million acres of forest game lands, under the control of the State 
Dept. of Forests and Waters in part, and under the control of the 
State Game Commission in part. These forest areas are now pro- 
ducing an abundance of deer, and are adaptable to the production 
of several small game species, and bears. 


Forest Management 


Much attention should now be given to the proper management 
of these forest areas. They form a wide range for public hunting, 
and in this are most desirable, if properly managed, and if suffi- 
cient funds are available for the purpose, Proper management of 
these large areas will receive attention from the Game Commis- 
sion, and it is hoped that the best practical method may be evolved. 

The writers today, on the subject of conservation, are developing 
and stressing a spirit of cooperation, therefore creating a healthful 
sentiment. They are also stressing decent sportsmanship. It takes 
cooperation and public sentiment to accomplish important ob- 
jectives. It also takes revenues which may be properly applied. In 


OUR SMALL GAME 





general, the sportsmen must expect to pay for the sport of hunting 
and fishing if they hope to perpetuate them. 

Game Commissions can only work within their monetary re- 
sources. As a general thing, a widespread public sentiment will be 
followed by efforts to provide the necessary resources to put into 
effect what the general sentiment deems desirable. A widespread 
cooperation, among the sportsmen particularly, is necessary to 
success. 


Restocking Necessary 


After years of observation I am fairly satisfied that the re- 
stocking of depleted areas is a good method of increasing game. 
To this end, the game farm, for producing new stock, notwith- 
standing its limitations, is a real asset. The purchase of game for 
release in depleted areas is also a good thing to encourage. 


It often happens that a depleted game area may be restored to 
production by releasing stock in it. This is true of the pheasant, 
the quail, the turkey, the rabbit, and the deer. Money spent for 
this purpose is more likely to produce better and quicker results 
than spending it for other purposes. However it must be conceded 
that there is no specific remedy that will fit every area or con- 
dition, and that stocking where enough breeding stock prevails 
is useless. The subject has a wider aspect. All the efforts that are 
made to increase and protect the game are useful, and as many 
as are thought practical should be tried out and pursued as avail- 
able funds warrant. 


Sportsmen Can Help 


Cooperative efforts, whenever made, are also useful. Local 
sportsmen’s organizations are beneficial, The game sanctuary is 
necessary. Predator control is important. Emergency game feeding 
is essential. Planting of food trees and shrubs, creating cover areas, 
even though small, is to be encouraged. Creating widespread 
sentiment for game production and protection is valuable. It is 
in the aggregate of these many efforts that we may hope to in- 
crease game to insure its perpetuation. 


Much already has been done to provide food and shelter for 
game in our forest areas. In a bulletin prepared by our Bureau 
of Refuges and Lands entitled “More Food for Upland Game,” 


(Continued on page 24) 
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DICTIONARY definition of vermin 

is “Any noxious or disgusting animal 

such as rats, mice, weasels, lice, bed- 
bugs, etc.” Such a definition was without 
doubt made to apply to those animals which 
were directly “noxious and disgusting” to 
man at a time when such animals were much 
more of a problem in and around the habi- 
tations of man than they are now. 

Since the time in our history when the 
sportsman first imposed bag limits on them- 
selves, a somewhat different idea of “vermin” 
has come into common use. This may be 
expressed with reasonable accuracy as “any 
animal that preys upon other animals of 
greater worth to man.” In the northeastern 
United States this definition has come to 
include the birds of prey, fish eating birds, 
rats, mice, skunks, weasels, opossums, rac- 
coons, wildcats, foxes, groundhogs, all the 
snakes and a few fish such as the carp, gar- 
pike and sometimes the common sucker. 

Skunks, opposums, raccoons and foxes 
have in some states been removed from the 
vermin list since their direct value to man 
as fur-bearers and for sport greatly exceeds 
the harm they are supposed to do. Sportsmen 
and farmers alike have made the lives of the 
“vermin” animals a perilous adventure from 
beginning to end. 

After long continued study by zoologists 
the conclusion is becoming very evident that the net results of this 
persecution is slowly accomplishing exactly the opposite of that 
which it is intended to accomplish. Nature has been found to be 
exceedingly complex and the more it is studied the more the 
student respects the complexities and the less he is inclined to 
tamper with them, It is to the field naturalist with his biological 
training as a background and his great experience in the observa- 
tion of wildlife that we should look for a comprehensive, reason- 
able and up-to-date wildlife policy. 

Apparently without exception field naturalists and zoologists in 
general state very definitely that vermin extermination is being 
carried altogether too far. Once and for all, anyone who has 
anything at all to do with our outdoors should learn that the fact 
that an animal eats a game bird, songbird, bird’s egg or a toad 
or fish does not necessarily condemn that animal. 

The question should immediately be asked “What else does it 
eat and in what percentages?” The answer to this question, of 
course, does not determine the status of a species but it is a start 
which few hunters have made. The blissful ignorance of the real 
meaning of “balance of nature” and the widespread slaughter 
of predatory animals that is going on now is bound to have 
serious repercussions in the game population, agriculture and 
forestry, and on wildlife in general. 

Let us examine some of the conclusions of our field zoologists 
In the first place the population of predators in a natural set up 
is very definitely regulated by the population of the animals on 
which they prey. When predators become too numerous in any 





Wildcats are decreasing noticeably and 
should be given protection. 





wm 


The wholesale slaughter of hawks should 
be discouraged, Too many beneficial 
species are killed. 


area, or when their prey becomes scarce, these predators move to 
a new area. This natural balance is broken however in the case 
of those predators such as the house cat and barn rat which feed 
most of the time on the food supplied by man and make raids 
into the field occasionally. These predators are heartily con- 
demned by all naturalists and our wildlife would be better off if 
they were entirely exterminated. 

But, our native predators seldom become too numerous in any 
area, Did anyone ever find a half starved predator? The fact that 
almost without exception they are sleek and well fed is very good 
evidence that there are not too many of them. Any over-abundance 
moves out of the area or is weakened and very soon killed by 
other predators. 

Our native predators without exception destroy a large number 
of animals considered harmful from the viewpoint of man along 
with the beneficial Thus none of them are all bad. Reliable studies 
of the percentages of different kinds of foods taken have been 
made for only a few of them. We know fairly well what the 
different kinds of birds of prey eat. We know very little about the 
food habits of the rest of our predatory animals. Also food habits 
of a species may vary widely in different localities. The common 
crow is a beneficial bird in well wooded regions. He never becomes 
too abundant in such regions and being a native species fits per- 
fectly into his environment. It is only where man has stripped 
off the forest and given the crow a big advantage that he really 
becomes a pest, 

We have in the eastern United States a large and varied fauna 
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What greater menace is there to our 
small game than the half-starved, half 
wild house cat? 


of small, native mammals, the various species of wood and field 
mice, wood rats, shrews, chipmunks, red squirrels, and others. 
These are the most prolific of our warm blooded animals. Where 
there is still a reasonable balance of nature left these small mam- 
mals do not do any great harm. But once the predator check is 
removed their increase will be very detrimental to agriculture, 
forestry and especially bird life. At the present time the State of 
Michigan is considering the importation of predators to control 
the red squirrel. Several hawks, weasels, foxes, wildcats and the 
larger snakes prey upon red squirrels. Red squirrels are very 
destructive to bird life. The proper control of forest insects depends 
upon birds. Due to the ignorant killing of predators, a series of 
changes have occurred which has upset the balance of nature in 
the Michigan forests much to the disadvantage of the forests. The 
growing of healthy trees and the shooting of hawks seems quite 
unrelated but they are very definitely related as is all the rest of 
nature. 


Recently I stumbled onto what seems to be a similar case in 
our own Pike County, I was talking about the Pike County wild- 
life with a keenly observant fire warden, a man who has spent 
nearly all of his long and vigorous life in the Pike County forests. 
In discussing his work he made the statement that with all our 
improved methods of forestry, fire control etc. his strip of forest 
is going backward every year. 

The statement seemed to have a great deal of significance and 
I went buck through that forest to see just what he meant. He is 
very definitely right. It is a sorry looking forest. Insect life 





Foxes and other predators should be 
properly controlled but never 
exterminated. 


abounds in it and the trees are riddled with 
borers and the leaves in tatters from leaf 
eaters. Scarcely a tree that does not have 
a display of galls and other pathological 
growths, 

It is easy to explain the sorry plight of 
the trees but the cause of the superabun- 
dance of destructive insects is not so ap- 
parent. For my own part I am very inclined 
to think that it is the lack of rattlesnakes, 
strange as it may seem. This region used to 
harbor literally thousands of rattlers. I have 
kept rattlers in captivity for years and have 
found them to be rodent eaters supreme. I 
have never had a rattler eat anything else 
except rats, mice, young rabbits and squir- 
rels. There are still rattlers in this region 
but their numbers are nothing as compared 
to twenty or even ten years ago. This 
must mean a great increase in rodents and 
a consequent decrease in bird life, although 
it is not to be taken as a proven truth. It 
will have to remain a reasonable but un- 
proven thesis until someone does some real 
scientific work on the subject. 

There is another relation between pred- 
ators and the animals on which they prey 
which is usually overlooked. The reason why 
our present day game birds are the fast 
flying, wise creatures they are is because 
their ancestors for hundreds of thousands 
of years back had to be wise and fast flying or be killed by the 
predators of their time. All the weaklings were weeded out. 

We now know very definitely that in any species of plant or 
animal hereditary weaknesses crop out from time to time. In nature 
these weaknesses always disappear since any individual harboring 
them is killed by some predator and thereby its line of descent 
cut off. This is an unchangeable law of nature just as old as life 
itself. Man has nothing to put in place of it. 

The extermination of predators means the slow but sure degra- 
dation of the species on which they prey. Sportsmen in their 
hunting accomplished quite the opposite of this law. Where is the 
man that is not proud of getting the biggest buck or cock pheas- 
ant or the biggest fish? Really, every gunner who believes in 
killing predators should spend his hunting hours killing runts so 
as to partially take the place of the vermin he kills. 

Contagious diseases (caused by microorganisms) are controlled 
in the same way in nature, Any animal that catches some disease 
soon becomes weakened and falls easy prey to a predator. One of 
the best examples of this is the disease called tularaemia among 
rabbits. It is one of the most highly contagious diseases known. 
Apparently it is always fatal among rabbits. Man is susceptible 
to the disease and it is about 17% fatal in humans. Since it is so 
highly contagious it would seem that most of our rabbits would 
be wiped out by it in a short time. Doubtless they would be if it 
were not for hawks, owls, foxes, etc. ready at any time to do away 
with any weakened individual and thereby stop farther spread of 
(Continued on Page 23) 
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| \ ] E WU2Z loafin’ down at the store where th’ boys meet 

every evenin’ to play checkers, chaw terbacker, talk about 

huntin’ and fishin’ an’ th’ wimmen. I almost fergot them. 
It wuz th’ secund day of deer season, and even a stranger comin’ 
in th’ store would’ve known that somethin’ unusual wuz in th’ 
wind. Everybody wuz talkin’, no one wuz playin’ checkers; Mush 
Heimback wasn’t sleepin’ in his reglar place on th’ counter; Dote 
Wessel wasn’t cussin’ the world in general; Ira, th’ storekeeper 
fergot t’ wait on th’ customers ’til Lottie, his wife, hissed in his 
ear: “Now you tend t’ business ’stead o’ standin’ there gabbin’ 
with a lot o’ shiftless hunters, who ain’t got nuthin’ better t’ do 
than t’ roam around th’ hills.” 

Th’ cause of all the excitement wuz that in th’ afternoon Thad 
Techary, th’ Capt’n of our gang o’ hunters, missed “Old Barney,” 
the fantom buck, five shots—three of ’em broadside no more’n 
twenty steps away. An’ did th’ boys razz Thad! Honest I’m tellin’ 
ya, I never seen a man so mad in all my life before. 


Thad’s the kind of feller whose allus playin’ jokes on others, 
but can never stan’ t’ have any played on him. Th’ meaner th’ 
boys talked—real insultin’ like—the madder Thad got. Honest, 
I’m not kiddin’ ya, he was ready t’ do murder. He stomped off 
down th’ mountin’, ragin’ an’ terin’ his hair, an’ swearin’ he’d 
never hunt with sech a bunch o’ men again. I felt kinda sorry 
fer Thad, an’ yet in a way I couldn’t blame th’ boys. Th’ disap- 
pointment wuz turrible an’ everybody wuz tired from beatin’ 
scrub oak all day an’ climbin’ over th’ rocks. I jest got t’ tell ya 
about it. 

We had set a trap fer old Barney an’ hed cornered him in 
Buck Notch—ya’ know thet little dip in th’ gap? Well, it looked 
fer sure ’s if we wuz goin’ t’ git our revenge at last. We wuz 
slowly closin’ in on him an’ everybody was feelin’ happy. Charlie 
Ernst told me afterwards he felt like singin’, “I’m headin’ fer 
th’ last round-up.” An’ then, bust my buttons, ef that ol’ devil 
didn’t up an’ escape! 

It wuz gittin’ t’ be uncanny th’ way thet buck allus got away. 
Weird er supernatcheral is probably better words. Th’ mountain- 
eers from back in th’ hills claimed he wuz “hexed,” hed an evil 
spell cast over him, an’ th’ only way he could be killed wuz with 
a silver bullet. Th’ city slickers who came each year with high 
hopes o’ baggin’ th’ buck an’ as regularly departed cussin’ th’ 
ol’ hellion, ridiculed th’ idear of th’ evil spell, but admitted th’ 
buck bore a charmed life. Everyone who ever seen Old Barney 
agreed on th’ follerin’ points: He wuz an immense deer, light 
gray in color, with a split rear hoof, an’ an enormous rack o’ 
horns. 

Well anyway, after the excitement an’ talk hed died down, we 
set aroun’ in th’ store waitin’ fer Thad to show up, as th’ biys 
wanted t’ razz him some more; but Thad wuz still riled fer he 
never appeared all evenin’. An’ thet wuz peculiar too, him bein’ 
one o’ th’ steddiest o’ th’ bench warmers. “Regulars” we called 
"em. 

“It looks ’s if Thad wouldn’t be aroun’ t’ hunt tomorrow,” sez 
Dewey Aikens, one o’ th’ ol’ timers. 


, 


“He'll be all right in th’ mornin’,” sez Dan Hasslinger, “Let's 
go home.” 

The next mornin’ was bitter cold an’ after waitin’ fer Thad a 
reasonable time, we elected Dan Hasslinger as temporary Capt’n 
an’ set off. 

On each side o’ th’ valley th’ mountains rose up in long gray 


“The saga of a phantom buck and how old Thad Techary 
“got even.” 
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walls. A hint o’ snow wuz in th’ air an’ our breaths came in 
steemy gasps as we started climbin’ t’ th’ top. Flame-colored 
leaves swirled in an early mornin’ wind, an’ Buck Notch, high 
in th’ distance, peared faint an’ blurred in th’ mist thet hung 
over th’ gap. Along th’ trail, on a hickory limb, a buck had 
stropped his horns, an’ farther along, Dan pointed to a fallen 
pine thet th’ bears had ripped apart searchin’ fer ants. 

Dewey was laggin’ way back in th’ rear an’ couldn’t keep up 
th’ pace with us younger fellers. I just got t’ tell more about 
him fer he’s one of our characters. He talks slower’n molasses 
in January an’ allus wears a heavy pair o’ felts, winter er sum- 
mer. It don’t take no man long t’ find out what makes him 
walk so slow—it’s them heavy felts he’s allus draggin’ around. 
It wasn’t often thet Dewey hunted with us, fer he wuz gittin’ 
up in years. Most o’ th’ time he hunted with th’ “home guards’— 
all older fellers who took things kinda easy like; or else he snuk 
around his peach orchard before sunrise waitin’ for th’ deer t’ 
git out. He et more’n three ordinary men an’ in th’ afternoon 
usually snuk off to his shanty in th’ orchard an’ made potato 
cakes. 

Well, when we reached th’ fire lane on top o’ th’ mountain, 
we stopped t’ wait up fer Dewey. Finally, he appeared, his shoul- 
der saggin’ under th’ weight of his heavy antique rifle. His huntin’ 
coat in’ th’ back bulged suspiciously as if it might contain a 
young fawn—but every feller knew it wuz grub—good solid 
grub. Everything about Dewey was heavy an’ solid. He wuz a 
solid citizen. 

Dan gave his commands in a low voice. He wuz a hard hunter 
an’ this mornin’ our hopes wuz high as we jumped aroun’ tryin 
t’ keep warm, while waitin’ fer th’ men t’ git settled on th’ watches 
an’ crossin’s. Then, after twenty minutes Dan give the signal t’ 
start, an’ with blarin’ horn we commenced th’ drive. 

All day long we combed th’ mountains; drive after drive we 
made an’ th’ only excitement we hed wuz when a doe almos’ 
run over Dewey. 

“TI wonder where Thad is,” sed Ira, the storekeeper an’ squire, 
late in th’ afternoon as we loafed around waitin’ fer th’ men t’ 
git located on th’ crossings. ‘Wherever he is, he’s up t’ no good,” 
sez Dan as we started on th’ drive. 

Then about a half hour later near Buck Notch—all hell broke 
loose! 

First come th’ heavy roar of Dewey’s 45-75, follered by th’ sharp 
spiteful crack of a high powered rifle. Fellers, I’m tellin’ you, 
thet wuz welcome music! We all stood quiet an’ still. Then came 
a cracklin’ noise o’ broken twigs an’ Old Barney an’ two does 
came runnin’ over a hogback. Every feller in th’ line wuz shootin’! 
Higher up on th’ hill, Dewey’s rifle was belchin’ black powder 
smoke, till ya couldn’t see him fer it. It wuz awful excitin’! 
Goose pimples wuz all over me! 

Then th’ firin’ died down, tho’ th’ dull heavy b-o-o-m-m 0’ 
Dewey’s rifle still ekoed along the mountin’! Finally Dewey run 
out of ammunition an’ we all run down to th’ end man on the 
line. Old Barney hed again escaped an’ without a scratch, fer 
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we couldn’t find a drop of blood anywheres. lra swore he hed 
crippled him an’ didn’t want to leave the trail, but finally gave 
up as it wuz gettin’ dark. Then just as we wuz gettin’ ready to 
begin th’ long tramp back to town—Thad burst inter view, pantin’ 
an’ all excited like. 

“You fellers shot a doe, an’ it’s going’ tér cost ya a hundred 
bucks apiece,” he exclaimed. 

Ira got kinder pale around the gills. He claimed all along he 
hed crippled Old Barney. 

“What in heck are ya talkin’ about?” demanded Dan. 

Thad excitedly explained thet he wuz stump huntin’ and hed 
run across Jim Corn an’ his deputy examining th’ doe; an’ they 
told him thet unless the guilty party surrendered, th’ entire crew 
o’ us would be liable to a fine of a hundred dollars apiece; besides 
they wanted each man in th’ party to make a clean breast of th’ 
whole affair. 

“Dammit, don’t ya fellers believe me yit? Come along up here 
a little higher and you'll be able to see Jim an’ his deputy on their 
way to th’ justice of th’ peace,” sed Thad, kinda angry like an’ 
eyein’ Ira hard. 

Cold beads of sweat wuz appearin’ on Charlie’s forehead, an’ 
he was shakin’ like a leaf. 

“Come on, fellers, let’s go along,” sed Dan, only half con- 
vinced. 

In th’ dim an’ fadin’ light, two figgers could be seen hurryin’ 
towards town, Dan got out his field glasses, lined ‘em up and 
sed, “It’s Jim all right, but I can’t make out the other feller. It 
looks kinda like thet sneak ‘Giles Wollen, who’s goin’ t’ get pinched 
at spotlightin’ one of these days.” 

“Thet’s Jim’s deputy,” sed Thad hastily, “Now if you fellers 
don’t believe me yit, walk over here a little ways an’ I’ll show 
ya th’ doe.” 

Ira wuz growin’ paler an’ paler, an’ when we come to th’ doe, 
he almost collapsed. 

“This looks bad,” sed Dan nervously. “Ira you claimed ya hit 
one so th’ responsibility is yourn.” 

“Listen fellers, you know I wouldn’t shoot a doe. I’m th’ jus- 
tice of th’ peace here an’ it'll look bad if I admitted I done it.” 
Ira was almost cryin’. We all felt sorry fer him, fer it was an 
axident, pure an’ simple, as none of us would violate th’ law. 

Then Dan:sed, “We'll all chip in an’ help pay th’ fine as we're 
all huntin’ together.” 

“Thet’s darn white of ya, Dan,” sed Ira gratefully, “Listen fel- 
lers, I’ll give $10.00 to anyone who claims he shot ’er,” an’ with 
these words, he produced a roll th’ size of which would choke a 
horse—peeled from it two five dollar bills, then looked eagerly 
around—“$10 is a lot of money ’specially in these hard times,” 
he added, temptin’ly holdin’ it in an outstretched hand. Hard 
as times wuz, no one wuz keen on earnin’ $10 so easily, so Ira 
miserably took th’ blame 
on his shoulders. 

“It'll look better ef we 
take th’ doe in with us,” 
sed Dewey, th’ solid citizen. 

“Thet’s right,” agreed 
Dan. “Let’s cut a pole.” 

In th’ rapidly approach- 
in’ darkness, we begun th’ 
steep walk towards home. 
Two men carried th’ doe 
an’ another walked ’long- 
side to steddy ’er, It wuz 
four miles to town an’ we 
all worked  shifts—long, 
hard shifts—in carryin’ 
the doe in. Thad tried his 
best to cheer us up, but 
wouldn’t lend a_ hand, 
cause he wasn’t huntin’ 
with our gang anymore. 

“After th’ way ya fel- 
lers treated me_ yester- 
day,” he said, “I feel as 
I’ve helped enuf already. 
Ef it weren’t fer me, all 
of ya would haf ter pay 
$100.” 


“I know, Thad,” sed Ira apologizin’ like, “an’ I’m awful sorry.” 


“All right,” sed Thad partly mollified. “We'll say no more 
about it.” 


The last mile wuz agony. It wuz dark as pitch an’ th’ doe 
seemed to way a ton; she kept swingin’ from side to side an’ 
twice knocked over Ira who wuz tryin’ to steddy ’er. Brush 
whipped our faces; rocks lay in our path; an’ when at last th’ 
lights of town twinkled through th’ nite, we all breathed a sigh 
of relief, Then Dan called a halt, an’ we all gathered ’round. 

“Fellers,” he sed, speakin’ slow an’ quiet, “we’re gettin’ ciose 
to town now an’ if we go through th’ main street every Tom, 
Dick an’ Harry’ll stop an’ ask questions. Now I suggest thet we 
take th’ alley through town to avoid meetin’ anyone an’ to send 
scouts out ahead to warn us of anyone in our path.” 

“Thet’s right,” all of us agreed. Then. Dan sent two men out 
ahead with instructions to whistle in case they seen ennybody 
an’ in this manner we continued th’ journey. 


Like habbitual criminels who haunt th’ dark side streets, we 
made our furtive way through th’ town. Somewhere back in the 
hills, th’ deep bayin’ of Boone’s long eared hound hung mourn- 
fully on th’ air. It wuz kinder creepy. Th’ trees wuz ghostly an’ 
except fer the dull glint on th’ shingles, th’ barns wuz shrouded 
in shadders from a fadin’ moon. We trod in these shadders an’ 
pressed tight against th’ buildin’s whenever a low whistle sounded 
ahead from th’ scouts. 


In th’ alley back of Ira’s place, we dropped th’ doe, then Dan 
an’ Thad snuk up to th’ store to reconnoiter an’ to git th’ lay 
of th’ land, 


“Fellers’ we’re in fer it,” sed Dan in a low troubled voice as 
they approached. “Everybody in town’s in th’ store an’ Jim, the 
warden’s there, too.” 

One could see Ira’s face, even in th’ dark, gittin’ pale agin. 
He had bin pleadin’ with us all th’ way in to take th’ blame off’n 
his shoulders an’ had raised th’ price up to 20 bucks. 

“T’ll pay $25, spot cash, to th’ man who claims he shot ’er,” 
groaned Ira piteously. “Fellers, I’m gettin’ desprit. If ever I 
needed a hooker of shade mountain dew, it’s right now. Wait a 
minit.” 

“T’ll go along an’ see thet ya don’t take too much,” sed Thad, 
with alacrity follerin’ Ira inter th’ barn where th’ jug was hid 
in th’ haymow. Fortified with three stiff shots of shade mountain 
dew, Ira got more composed and sed, “Let’s go in an’ git it over 
with, I just wished I hed some cloves en sen-sens,” his thoughts 
on his wife Lottie, th’ president of th’ village W.C.T.U. 

Thad sed, “Fellers, my suggestion is that Ira an’ I go in first. 

Jim’s a good friend of mine an’ after Ira confesses, I’ll put in a 
good word fer him. Then th’ rest of ya fellers come in, one at a 
time—make a clean brest of it all an’ tell him how sorry ya are 
thet it happened.” “Your a true friend, 
Thad,” sed Ira feelingly. 
“This is goin’ ter be an 
awful ordeal an’ I’m glad 
your goin’ along. Let’s 
go.” 
“There comes th’ squire 
now,” someone yelled as 
Ira an’ Thad _ elbowed 
their way through th’ 
crouded store. 

“Your jest the man I 
wanter see,” sed Jim th’ 
game warden to Ira. “I 
bin waitin’ two hours fer 
ya here.” Ira, very red 
in th’ face, floundered 
about, then stammered, 











“Jim, I’m awful sorry 
bout all this an’ I’m will- 
in’ to assume all th’ blame 
of shootin’ ’er. Th’ others 
in th’ crowd hed nothin’ 
whatever to do with—” 
“Yes,” chimed in Thad, 
before th’ puzzled warden 
could get in a word, “Ira 
didn’t know he shot a doe 
until he found it. I’m sure 
(Continued on page 24) 
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EFFECTS 


AVING discussed the history, method of operation and 
H cost of the Pennsylvania bounty system during the twen- 
ty-year period from April 15, 1915 through May 31, 1935, 
in last month’s issue, the next logical procedure is to study thor- 
oughly the effects thereof, 
The bounty system has produced several marked results which 
have points both good and bad. Each will be fully discussed in 
the following paragraphs in order of their importance. 


1. As a Control Measure 


Since the principal purpose for the payment of bounties has 
during the past twenty years been to control predators for the 
protection of game, it seems not amiss to discuss first the preda- 
tor control effected by the bounty system. 


The PEN 


Possibly the control just mentioned may best be seen by mak- 
‘ing a detailed and separate study of the reactions of each species 
during that period wherein it has been placed within the predator 
classifications. Accordingly, this report will be carried forward 
species by species, and to follow the discussion readily the reader 
will find it advisable to refer frequently to the graphs contained 
in Figure I. 

A. On Goshawks. Beginning in 1929, a bounty of $5.00 was 
offered for each goshawk killed between November lst and May 
Ist following. 


Since the species has been on the bounty list a comparatively 
short time, past records will not give a particularly full picture 
of the effects of a bounty on the birds, but certain facts are quite 
evident and of considerable importance. 


Section A of Figure I shows the number of goshawks annually 
presented for bounty payment from 1929-30 through 1934-35. It 
will be noted that the graph shows no tendency toward any reg- 
ular graphic curve. A total of 454 animals were presented for 
payment. The greatest number, 172, was recorded during the 
fiscal year 1934-35; the smallest, 28, in 1930-31. Other totals were 
at various points between the two extremes just mentioned and 
the annual average was 76. 


Though not covered in this report, the figures for the fiscal 
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SYLVANIA 


HERE IN IS PORTRAYED 
THE EFFECTS OF 


year 1935-36 show that more goshawks were presented for bounty 
in that one year than in all the six preceding years, to total being 
701 birds. The explanation of this phenomenon is quite simple. 

Only a few goshawks breed in Pennsylvania and the scattered 
pairs annually propagating within the Commonwealth probably 
do not total one hundred individuals. All nest in the northern 
counties of the State which represent the southern limit of the 
species’ breeding range. Each winter a relatively small number 
of birds migrate into the upper section of the State from the 
extensive breeding grounds farther north. At more or less regular 
intervals of from eight to fourteen years, however, there occurs 
during the winter months a major southward migration of 
goshawks, and in such years unusually large numbers of the birds 
winter throughout the wooded sections of Pennsylvania, return- 
ing again in the spring to the northern breeding grounds, Quite 
probably the answer to the cause of migration lies in the varying 
food factors presented by certain cyclic wildlife conditions. 


A southward migration of goshawks occurred during the win- 
ter of 1927-28 and many of the birds were observed within the 
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Examination of the graph will disclose 
the fact that from 1915 through 1921 boun- 
ty fees were paid on 26,223 mink, the 
annual average being 4,340 animals. The 
numbers presented varied from year to year 
with a high of 6,022 in 1916-17 and a low 
of 2,270 in 1919-20. The irregularity of the 
curve shows that the bounty probably in- 
fluenced the killing and control of the mink 
population to no appreciable degree. 

C. On Red Foxes. The red fox was on 
the bounty list when the present system 
was inaugurated and the species remained 
thereon during the twelve-year period from 
1915 through until the end of the fiscal year 
1928-29. The reactions of the animal under 
the bounty payment may be seen in Sec- 
tion C, Figure I. 

A study of the chart will reveal the fact 
that 56,156 hides were presented in claim 
for bounty during the twelve-year period, 
averaging 4,011 individuals per annum. The 
rate per animal remained constant at $2.00 
with the largest presentation, 6,046, made 
in 1927-28, and the lowest, 2,408, in 1919-20. 
It will be noted that at first the number of 
foxes presented varied from year to year, 
but that the general tendency seemed to 
be toward eventual reduction, The curve 
levels off starting with the sixth year as 
if the animals might be held under control, 
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A DETAILED STUDY OF 
THE BOUNTY SYSTEM 


State. Designed to control the damage wrought by the hawks on 
certain game species, the goshawk bounty was instituted in 1929, 
but in the years immediately following there were no great south- 


ward migrations of the species, so the number of birds killed 
and presented for bounty was small. In the winter of 1935-36, 
however, a heavy migration took place and the net result of the 
same was the record payment of that year. 


Obviously, the payment of bounty for the destruction of 
goshawks within the State of Pennsylvania has not, and never 
will, result in the control of the species even within the Com- 
monwealth. A relatively high bounty in effect during the summer 
months might well result in almost complete extinction of the 
resident breeding stock, but the winter migrations would still 
continue and it is in those years that the goshawks make their 
greatest inroads on the game population. 

B. On Mink. A bounty for the killing of mink was paid during 
the first six years of the operation of the bounty system. The 
rate paid was $1.00 per animal and the number of animals annu- 
ally presented is shown in Section B, Figure I, 


but the series of rises beginning the ninth year and culminating in 
the peak of 1927-28 again seems to indicate that the species was 
not controlled by the bounty. 


D. On Wildcats. During the one hundred and seventeen year 
period from 1819 until the present time, the wildcat has almost 
constantly been included on the Pennsylvania bounty lists. 


At the outset of the present system, the premium paid for wild- 
cats was $6.00 each and during the year 1915-16, 862 cats were 
presented for payment. The numbers presented during the follow- 
ing two years show a rapid drop followed by a slight rise the 
fourth year. In spite of a two dollar increase in the rate paid per 
animal, the number of presentations again dropped the fifth year 
and remained fairly constant during the fourth-year period ending 
in 1922-23. In 1923, the rate was increased to $15.00 per head and 
during 1923-24 there was presented a total of 617 specimens, a peak 
exceeded only by the record year 1915-16. Through 1927-28 the 
totals presented varied from year to year, though a tendency to- 
ward reduction was again evident. In 1928-29 the presentations 
reached a low of 278 individuals. The number sank still lower to 
190 in 1929-30, and during the following five years remained almost 


constant, never rising above 211 or below 155, with an average 
of 184. 


The above figures, together with the curve of the graph, clearly 


































































indicate that the payment of a relatively 
high bounty has brought the wildcat under 
absolute control in Pennsylvania. Further- 
more, the all-time low of 97 animals pre- 
sented in 1935-36 indicates that the animals 
within the Commonwealth may even be on 
the verge of temporary or permanent ex- 
tinction. 

E. On Grey Foxes. Section E, Figure I, 
shows in graphic form, the number of grey 
foxes presented for bounty during the 
twenty-year period stressed in this report. 

The total number of animals presented 
from 1915-35 was 129,923, giving an annual 
average of 6,496 individuals. It will be 
noted, however, that a far greater number 
of specimens were presented from 1923-35, 
when the bounty rate per animal was $4.00, 
than from 1915-23, when the rate was only 
half as much. Detailed computation will 
show that the average number of individ- 
uals presented from 1915-16 through 1922- 
23 was 4,283, with a high of 5,393 and a 
low of 3,068, On the other hand, the 1923-35 
average was 7,999. The high for the period 
was 9,980, while the low was 6,458 and for 
each year the total presented was greater 
than that of the peak year under the $2.00 
rate. In conclusion, therefore, it may be 
said that an increase in the bounty rate 
has increased the number of grey foxes 
annually presented for bounty payment, 
but as yet the species shows no evidence 
of being controlled by the bounty. 


F. On Weasels. Since approximately two- 
thirds of the monies during the last twenty 
years expended for bounty claims have been 
paid for the destruction of weasels, it is 
deemed advisable to study most carefully 
the extent to which the payments may or 
may not have controlled the species. Again, 
the reader is referred to Figure I, showing 
in Section F the number of weasels annu- 
ally presented for payment. 


A grand total of 1,044,884 specimens were 
presented in claim for bounty from April 
1915 through May 1935. The annual fig- 
ures vary widely from year to year, with 
a peak of 88,578 in 1933-34 and a low of 
22,583 in 1924-25. The annual average for 
the period was 52,244, and it is through a 
study of annual averages that the general 
trend of presentations may be learned, 


If the twenty-year period under consid- 
eration be divided into four equal spans 
of five years’ duration, the annual average 
figures for the spans are found to be as 
follows: 

ANNUAL AVERAGE 


PERIOD PRESENTATION 
oan Rep Pec WORST Cr ae 36,816 
yi OR RRRTS DS dA 8 RR ee! 49,029 
ig ar ELITE ENE a 54,707 
ALI OE: 68,423 


From the above figures it can be seen 
that the trend of presentations has been 
more or less constantly toward a general 
increase in the annual averages. 


The trend toward increase and the num- 
ber of presentations apparently have not 
been greatly influenced by the rate of pay- 
ment. During the first three years under 
the current system, the rate per animal was 
$1.00 and the payments varied appreciably 
from year to year. In June 1919, the rate 
was raised to $2.00 and the number of 
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presentations was increased by approxi- 
mately 19,000 individuals. One year later, 
however, the rate was reduced to $1.50, but 
the presentation again showed an increase 
which was approximately 6,000 larger than 
that received under the $2.00 rate. In 1923 
the original $1.00 rate was restored, accom- 
panied by a drop to a point approximately 
6,000 individuals less than presented under 
the last year wherein the $1.50 rate was 
effective. Under the restored $1.00 rate, the 
presentations reached both the record low 
of 1924-25 and the all-time high of 1933-34. 

The general trend toward an ever-increas- 
ing annual average has with one notable 
exception been statewide. This fact may 
best be seen by examination of the annual 
average presentation figures for six groups 
of three counties each, picked at random 

















Immature Goshawk. 


from six different sections of the state as 
shown below. 


ANNUAL AVERAGE PRESENTATION 





1915- 1920- 1925- 1930 
GrouP 1920 1925 1930 1935 
1. Northeastern Counties 
me, Pike, 
SS ae 1,559 1,968 1,950 2,863 
2. Southeastern Counties 
(Berks, Chester, 
Lancaster) —— 1,824 2,263 2,659 4,579 
3. Northcentral Counties 
(Bradford, Sullivan, 
ae 2,448 2,687 2,377 3,137 
4. Southcentral Counties 
(Bedford, Blair, 
«yp hanieiaiieals 2,021 2,388 3,055 3,101 
5. Northwestern Counties 
(Erie, Crawford, 
Venango) —— . 3,490 5,924 5,661 7,374 
6. Southwestern Counties 
Allegheny, Greene, 
Westmoreland) ~__ 1,135 1,719 2,236 3,589 
It will be noted in the above series of 


figures that each group of counties shows 
a general tendency toward an increased 
annual average as the years have passed 
with the exception that the three groups 
of northern counties all show in the third 
period a reduction from the second, while 
the same tendency is not evidenced by the 
southern groups. It appears, therefore, that 
at sometime during the 1925-1930 period, 
some form of natural reduction was suf- 
fered by the weasel population throughout 
the northern-half of the State, but the con- 
trol effected apparently was readily recov- 
ered from even under the stress of a con- 
stant bounty program. 

While the general tendency toward an 
increase in the annual average number of 
weasels presented has been statewide, the 
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figures just compiled indicate that the in- 
crease has been more rapid in the southern 
counties than in those to the north. By 
simple computation, it is found that the 
nine southern counties produced during the 
1915-1920 span 39.9% of all presentations; 
during 1920-1925, 38.8%; during 1925-1930, 
44.1%; and during 1930-35, 45.8%. 

The two points just mentioned may be 
clearly seen where the statistics for any 
two or three counties from the northern 
and southern half of the State are com- 
pared. Also, since the graph presented 
shows no tendency toward any general 
decline or state of stability, it appears that 
the bounty system has not to any notice- 
able extent, if at all, controlled the weasel 
even though two-thirds of the system’s cost 
has been expended in payments on the 
species. 

A summary of the control effected by 
the system on each of the species involved 
would seem to indicate that as a predator 
control measure, the payment of bounties 
has proven generally inefficient as it has 
placed under control only one relatively 
small species population, while its effect on 
five others has been negligible. 


2. As a Protection to Game. 


Having discussed the effects of the 
bounty system as a control measure, the 
next logical step is to proceed with an 
investigation of its value as a game pro- 
tection agency because, as already pointed 
out, the system was instituted “to control 
predators for the protection of game.” 

It is a well-known fact that at times 
various of the so-called predators do make 
appreciable inroads among certain game 
populations, but to discover the exact ex- 
tent to which such depredations are carried 
on and to measure the beneficial effect of 
controlling the predatory species involved 
is in most instances a physical impossibility. 

If it were possible to determine the exact, 
or even approximate, numbers of predators 
killed due to the bounty and for other 
reasons, and from that figure to compute 
the population totals for the species in ques- 
tion, it might then be possible to determine 
the effects of the removal of certain per- 
centages of various predatory species on the 
related game populations. 

The important point, however, is that the 
numbers of various predators annually pre- 
sented in claim for bounty do not give a 
true, accurate, or constant index of the 
status of the predator populations for the 
year because the number of animals pre- 
sented is in addition to current densities 
also controlled by two or more additional 
factors, including climatic and general eco- 
nomic conditions. 

The first step in attempting to discover 
the extent to which climatic and general 
economic conditions enter into the presen- 
tation of animals in claim for bounty is to 
note the claim statistics presented in Sec- 
tion G, Figure I. 

It will be noted that from 1921 through 
1935 a total of 416,020 claims for bounty 
were presented, The number shown varies 
greatly from year to year, but for the four- 
teen-year period under consideration compu- 
tation proves the annual average to be 


(Continued on page 15) 











Upper right: Mrs. Martha 
Souter Shearer, Montours 
ville, Lycoming County, set a 
record for veteran sportsmen 
to shoot at. Here she is with 
146 lb. bear, four rabbits, and 
a fox, her second this season. 
Last year she killed a fine 


buck. 
Photo Courtesy Williamsport Grit. 


Upper left: Lee Borgadus, 
checking deer tag as Maj. 
Nicholas Biddle, Game Presi- 
dent, also of the Quaker City, 


looks on. 


Lower left: Game Protector 
Carl Benson examining big 
game tag from bear killed by 
H. L. Buchanan. Reading 
from left to right are Protec- 
tor Benson, Game Commis- 
sioner Robert Lamberton, 
Charles Wagner, and _ the 
lucky man himself. 


Game Commission Photo 





Center: Good 
deer territory 
along Route 6 
between Gale- 
ton and Cou- 
dersport, Potter 
County. 


Below : Student 
Game Protector 
examining ille- 
gally killed 
deer. 








Lower right: William J. 
Platt, well known Philadel- 
phia golfer with another nice 
ringneck. 


Bottom left: Twelve point 
buck killed by Paul Craw- 
ford (at right) Hanover. 


Kight point buck killed by 
William Snyder, Hanover, 
(at left). C. E. (Wimpie) 
Caler, camp cook, sharpens 
up the old knife. 








Left: Deer killed on Wind Ridge, Lycoming County, 
by William Hughes, member of CCC Camp 145. 


Photo by Wm. Drake. 


Center: Seth Gordon, Secretary of the Game Com- 
mission ; Grover Ladner, Attorney General, and Leon 
“Lucky” Holtsizer, displaying a fine ringneck killed 
by the latter in Southeastern Pennsylvania. 





Left: Frank Larkins, left, and 
Jimmie Young, Western Penn- 
sylvania hunters, had unusu- 
ally good luck. 


Photo, Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph. 


Right: John C. Hardt, Gib- 
sonia, scored by but one hit but 
he was satisfied. 





Left: Deer hunting the modern way. Ohio sportsmen in- 
vade Pennsylvania’s deer woods by the trailer express. 


Below: Members Salt Run Camp, Lycoming County, hang 
up five beauties. Kneeling left to right: Front Row: M. C. 
Yoder, J. W. Steele, H. B. Leidy, J. W. Burge. Standing: 
L. T. Cupp, C. Ade, C. L. Newcomer, R. Douty, R. Stoker, 
and “Pop” Weller. 















































































































































i. J. R. Shoffner, of Timblin, Jefferson County, says a rifleman does not kill woodchucks in the woods, but the digger does. A rifleman does 
not destroy holes, but the digger does. A rifleman does exterminate them in the cultivated fields where they are a nuisance and menace. 2. 
Refuge Keeper Wm. G. Matthews, Westmoreland County possesses these fine antlers all shed from the buck shown in the picture below (5)- 
3. Game Protector Leslie Wood, of Tioga County, holding one of 45 Reeves Pheasants presented the Game Commission by Jesse Ellison of 
Antrim. 4, Eugene Johnson, Lewisburg, Union County, with 320 Ib. black bear this 18 year old boy bagged in Lycoming County. 5. See caption 
2. 6. “Osear” tame buck fed at camp of Boyd Cornelius, Cameron County. It thrived on pancakes. 7. Note the deformed antler of this year 
old buck in the velvet. Photo by Refuge Keeper Wm. G. Matthews. 8. Sportsmen of Glen Lyon, Luzerne County, started their feeding pro- 
gram early. 9. Wm. Potteiger, Hershey, with albino crow. 10. Members of the Presque Isle Sportsmen’s League, Erie, Pa., took to snowshoes 
in order to answer the game’s SOS. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA BOUNTY SYSTEM 


29,716. A comparison of the curve presented 
in Section G with that shown in Section H, 
representing the amounts of the total annual 
payments, will reveal the fact that the 
curves are almost identical, thus indicating 
that the average amount of each claim pre- 
sented is for all years practically constant. 
Detailed analysis finds the average for the 
fourteen-year period to be $3.16 per claim. 

Although the average amount of each 
claim remains practically constant when 
consideration is given only to yearly figures, 
careful computation will reveal that during 
each year the monthly claims vary widely 
both in average number and amount, but 
that the degree of variation during the sev- 
eral months of each year is approximately 
the same throughout all years. The variables 
in question may be readily ascertained from 
the following table. 


(Continued from page 10) 


ber Ist through December 15th, the fact 
remains that the great percentage of ani- 
mals presented for bounty payment are 
taken by traps during the winter months. 
The claim table just given also will 
reveal the fact that during the November 
to March period the average amount of the 
claims presented is higher than at other 
times of the year. This is undoubtedly due 
to the fact that slightly over 86% of all 
foxes, approximately 88% of all wild cats 
and practically all goshawks are presented 
during the months in question when furs 
are generally prime. Thus, it appears that 
many of the bounty claimants are inter- 
ested in both bounties and fur values, but 
it also is true that the great majority of 
claims are weasel claims, pure and simple, 
because the average amount of each claim 
is, even during the winter months, appre- 


the trapping of the various fur-bearers and 
it may, therefore, be concluded that trap- 
ping conditions are controlled by climatic 
conditions, especially snowfall. 

From the records of the United States 
Weather Bureau, it is a simple matter to 
determine the amount of snowfall during 
each year, and by comparing the bounty 
claim and payment figures with the snow- 
fall figures, the relationship between the two 
may be clearly seen. Figure II presented 
herewith shows in graph form the statis- 
tics in question for the twenty-one year 
period from 1915 through 1936. In this 
instance, as in all other yearly figures con- 
tained in this report, each annum is taken 
on a fiscal year basis beginning June 1 and 
ending May 31 following, with the exception 
of the 1915-21 period whereunder the first 
year runs from April 15, 1915 to November 





AVERAGE MONTHLY CLAIM 
STATISTICS 1925-1930 


JoOF AVERAGE 


AVERAGE ANNUAL AMOUNT 
MonTH No. or CLAIMS TOTAL OF CLAIMS 
I cliiiistnsisecaiensin 647 2.2% $2.60 
STR 931 3.1% 1.94 
August _.............. 994 3.3% 1.68 
September _........ 598 2.0% 1.91 
October ............... 680 2.3% 2.42 
November .......... 2,796 9.0% 2.80 
December .......... 6,299 21.1% 3.09 
SS ae 6,773 22.7% 3.71 
February ............ 5,424 18.6% 3.79 
kA 3,527 11.9% 3.99 
ESSE 986 3.3% 3.48 
yg AO 475 1.5% 2.55 


A study of the above table will reveal the 
fact that over 83% of all bounty claims are 
Presented during the five-month period 
from November first through the following 
March. Also, since even casual examination 
of the skins presented for bounty will show 
that relatively few of the animals have been 
taken by means of a gun, and since it is 
known that the great majority of such spec- 


ciably less than the premium paid for the 
destruction of a single fox, wildcat or 
goshawk. 


From the points just brought out and 
by simple mathematics, the fact can be 
determined that well over 80% of the 
monies expended for bounty payments 
annually go to persons trapping for fur and 
bounty during the winter months. In view 
of this fact, it is logical to suppose that 
trapping and general economic conditions, 
which largely determine fur market prices, 
should play the major roles in regulating 
the number of bounty claims annually pre- 
sented and hence the amount of the yearly 
bounty payments, because the average 
amount of the separate claims has been 
shown to be practically constant. 


To establish the validity of the supposi- 
tion just made is not a difficult matter. It 
is well known that when the ground is 
bare, only the more experienced trappers 
can with any appreciable degree of success 
locate and trap weasels, but with the snow 
on the ground the presence of the animals 
is easily detected and, tracked to the vicin- 


30; 1916 and other years from December 1 
to November 30 following. The figures on 
inches of snowfall were obtained from the 
Government Weather Bureau. They are in 
actuality the figures only for the city of 
Harrisburg, but they give a figure by 
meteorologists considered representative of 
the State as a whole. 


Examination of the chart will show that 
the curve representing the annual amount 
of snowfall and that representing the 
amount of the yearly bounty payments are 
very similar. In general, years of heavy 
snowfall are accompanied by high bounty 
payments and, conversely, years of little 
snowfall show low payments. In many in- 
stances the percentage of variation is very 
nearly equal and there are only three major 
differences encountered. The first occurs 
from 1916 through 1918 That, of course, 
was the period of the World War. Many 
of the persons who would normally trap 
were over-seas and all others were employed 
at high rates of pay. The second difference 
will be noted in 1920-21, when with ap- 
proximately 23 inches of snowfall the 








no imens are killed during the open gunning ity of the den, they readily fall prey even >ounty payments reached a total of $128,- 
aption season, which usually extends from Novem- to the novice. Snow conditions also aid in (Continued on page 24) 
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REGULATED SHOOTING AREAS 


BY NICHOLAS BIDDLE 





Seth Gordon, left and the author reading the permit. 


grounds in operation in small game districts of other states, 
Seth Gordon and the writer recently made trips to Connecticut 
and New Jersey during the open hunting season of these states. 
We first visited the regulated shooting grounds in the vicinity 
of Hartford with Mr. Arthur L. Clark, Superintendent of the State 
3oard of Fisheries and Game. The properties are posted with 
signs furnished by the State Fish and Game Board, which state 
that permits are required to hunt or fish the property, and were 
signed by the land-owners. The point that impressed me was the 
fact that the signs did not contain the usual notice of “No 
Hunting.” 


I: order to observe regulated shooting areas and public hunting 


In order that we might observe how the regulated plan worked 
without being identified as game officials, Seth Gordon and I went 
to the farmhouse on the property in our hunting togs, and knocked 
on the kitchen door, The woman of the house was doing her 
Monday washing, but took time out to hand us the book of per- 
mits, and we each filled in one with our names, license number 
and address. At the end of our hunt, we returned the permits to 
the house, having first recorded all game taken. 


The second area we visited was the Lyman Farms, where we 
secured our permits from Mr. Lyman, the Manager, in his farm 
office. Before identifying ourselves, we questioned him in regard to 
the regulated plan, and he seemed to think it a good one, inasmuch 
as the State prosecuted the violators, while the individual had the 
control of the number of shooters allowed on the property. Inci- 
dentally, there had been sixteen gunners ahead of us when we 
reached the Lyman property, and it was only due to the fact that 
Seth Gordon had his Pennsylvania License on his back that Mr. 
Lyman decided to issue the permits before he learned our identity, 
as he wished to extend a courtesy to a hunter from Pennsylvania. 


In addition to obtaining a permit, other regulations prohibit 
shooting within five hundred feet of buildings, toward buildings or 
livestock, leaving cars in bar-ways or blocking roads, leaving gates 
open, bars down, breaking down fences, or causing damage to 
other property, crossing land under cultivation, leaving rubbish, 
building fires or carrying rifles using ammunition larger than 
calibre-22 long rifle. A violation of any of these regulations sub- 
jects the hunter to revocation of license. This farmer-sportsman 
program has the following objectives: 


I. To protect rural property owners against acts of vandalism 
and lawlessness connected with hunting and fishing which have 
occurred too frequently in the past and which have caused many 
property owners to close their lands to all hunting, fishing and 
other trespass, The sportsmen of Connecticut will no longer tol- 
erate those who commit such depredations and who thus 


tend to destroy the sport of hunting for all, 

Il. To establish game management prac- 
tices on such regulated areas so as to per- 
mit the game thereon to increase by natural 
methods, and to so regulate the annual kill 
that an adequate breeding stock will be left 
for seed. Experience has proven that these 
matters cannot be left to chance as they 
have been in the past. 

Ill. To provide better shooting condi- 
tions and greater opportunities for hunt- 
ing to those who are willing to observe 
reasonable regulations designed to protect 
property owners and to conserve the game 
supply. 

Approximately 120,000 acres are now op- 
erated under this plan. In addition the 
State has 32,821 acres of State-leased pub- 
lic shooting grounds. There is also an area 
of about three hundred acres set aside in 
the Farmington Public Shooting Grounds 
for the exclusive use of women, with a 
woman warden in charge, who is _ thor- 
oughly qualified and prepared to give help- 
ful instructions to women in the handling 
of firearms and bird dogs in the field. 

Our trip to New Jersey was made on the opening day of the 
hunting season, in company with Mr, L. G. MacNamara, Super- 
intendent of Game Management for the New Jersey Fish. and 
Game Commission, and Ben East, the well-known outdoors 
writer from Michigan. 

We first visited the public shooting grounds near Clinton in 
northern New Jersey, and when we arrived about 8:00 A. M., 
we found one hundred and ninety-five automobiles parked out- 
side the grounds. If we calculated an average of three hunters 
to a car, this would make approximately six hundred hunters at 
one time on the nine hundred acres of public land in this vicinity. 

According to Dr. Charles F. Hunter, a member of the New 
Jersey Commission, who is particularly interested in the public 
shooting grounds, two hundred and sixty cock pheasants were 
killed during the first few days of the hunting season on this 
area, while only eighty cocks were liberated there during the 
past year. The ground, however, has been planted with strips 
of feed and cover and old hedgerows have been restored. This 
is a concrete example of what can be done by proper planting 
and development of game lands. 

New Jersey is gradually increasing the public shooting grounds 
in small game territory, and at the present time, 8,649 acres of 
good public hunting and fishing grounds have been acquired 
and are under scientific game management, 

We next visited some of the areas operated under the farmer- 
sportsman cooperative plan. This land which was formerly posted 
against hunting and fishing has now been opened to the public 
and stocked by the Commission. Under the New Jersey plan, 
permits are not used, but the hunters first obtain permission from 
the land-owner before trespassing on the land. 

The total area as of July Ist, 1936, under this plan, was 129,016 
acres, and included in the area are ponds, lakes and streams. 
Game management has been practiced on some of the tracts 
such as shelters, food patches and cover, and it has been found 
that cooperation between the farmer and the Commission on 
these tracts has increased the supply of game for the sportsmen 
at a very little additional cost. 

1 am convinced, from my observation in Connecticut and New 
Jersey, as well as in other states, that the time has arrived in 
Pennsylvania when, in addition to creating public shooting 
grounds, we should extend the farmer-sportsman cooperative 
plan, which we established this year on a tract in Chester County. 

The Pennsylvania plan includes the establishment of 150-yard 
safety zones around dwellings, as well as small game refuges 
in suitable locations on farm properties, in all cases where the 
landowners are willing to enter into such a cooperative agree- 
ment with the Game Commission, 
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A portion of the Cooperative Farm Game Refuge and Shooting Grounds Area in Chester County. 


Chester County Farm Game Project Successful 


ECRETARY Gordon in the May, 1936 

issue of the Game News, in an article 

entitled “New Small Game Program 
Launched,” called attention to the Game 
Commission’s plans to improve small game 
hunting conditions, and particularly to pro- 
vide better protection for farm game spe- 
cies, to safeguard the farmers’ interests, 
and at the same time benefit sportsmen. 
One of the plans mentioned provided for 
the establishment of farm game refuges 
with accompanying acreage open to public 
hunting, to be set up under provision con- 
tained in the Auxiliary refuge law. 

One such project was completed in Ches- 
ter County prior to the opening of the re- 
cent small game season and was rather 
fully described and explained in an article 
entitled “Cooperative Farm Game Project 
No. 1,” which appeared in the September 
1936 issue of the Game News. 

The plan worked splendidly and without 
a doubt proved its worth. The owners of 
twelve connecting farms in Chester County, 
totalling 1,507 acres, signed agreements 
turning over the hunting rights to the 
Game Commission, with the understanding 
that about two-thirds of the area would 
remain open to public hunting. At least 
one refuge unit was established on each 
farm, using areas which were not tilled. 
Woodlots interspersed with grapevines and 
other game producing plants, in at least one 
instance an orchard, and in general unused 
and what might be considered unproductive 
corners of the farms were used for this 
purpose. Twelve small refuges comprising 
an area of 207 acres were completely es- 
tablished by November 2. They range in 
size from 7 to 50 acres. 

Each small refuge was encircled with the 




















By W. GARD. CONKLIN 


customary strand of No. 9 galvanized wire, 
and the lines carefully posted with the well- 
known “Auxiliary State Game Refuge— 
Hunting is Unlawful” metal signs. Safety 
zone posters were placed around buildings 
calling hunters’ attention to the fact that 
it is unlawful to discharge firearms within 
150 yards of buildings. Educational posters 
warning hunters that it was unlawful to leave 
gates open, break down or destroy fences, 
or to injure or destroy livestock, and also 
asking them not to walk over newly-sowed 
grain, nor to pick fruit without proper con- 
sent, were also posted throughout the area. 

On the first day of the season, November 
6, thirty-five hunters were reported on the 
open hunting areas, and only one violation 
of the law occurred. A hunter disregarded 
the refuge notice and entered the protected 
area. He now realizes the error of his ways. 
It cost him $25.00. Just how many hunters 
sought sport within the area is not known 
exactly, but in all probability it reached one 
hundred. 

There seems to be no doubt but that this 
project was in every way successful. Farm- 
ers were pleased with the protection afforded 
their property, their livestock, and them- 
selves. Not a complaint from them was 
heard, nor was a single complaint heard 
from any of the hunters, all of whom seem 
well pleased with the way the project was 
handled. This is not a controlled-shooting 
project, for the only control is in prevent- 
ing hunting on certain areas in order to pro- 
tect the seed stock needed for propagation 
purposes the following year, Hunters were 
not required to obtain permits to go on the 
area, but could hunt at will. 

Consideration is now being given to im- 
proving environmental conditions for game 


Left: David M. Carter, one of 
the cooperators. His satisfac- 
tion is apparent. 


Right: Harold Carrol of the 
Bureau of Refuges and Lands, 
and two local hunters talking 
it over. 





insofar as this is possible. Just what can be 
done largely depends on the willingness of 
the landowners to permit the planting of 
food producing shrubs, vines and grains, in 
the refuge subdivisions especially, and wheth- 
er nearby sportsmen’s organizations will co- 
operate by aiding the Game Commission’s 
efforts. Retreats and shelters of brush, old 
culvert pipes, etc., have been provided with- 
in refuge areas. 

This plan should be pleasing to small game 
hunters as a whole, since it is just about as 
near the time-honored system of American 
free shooting as anything could be in these 
days of concentrated sport and State hunt- 
ing license fees. 

Now since we know the plan will work, 
the next big job is to set up as many more 
of these farm game projects as funds per- 
mit. Numerous other areas are under con- 
sideration in the counties of Bucks, Chester, 
Delaware, Montgomery, Butler and Wash- 
ington. No sizeable suitable areas have yet 
been located in Allegheny and Beaver Coun- 
ties. 

The Game Commission needs the active 
cooperation of all organized sportsmen’s 
groups to spread the benefits of this farm 
game plan as rapidly as possible. Sports- 
men’s clubs can help by reporting groups of 
available farms containing a thousand acres 
or more in the above-mentioned counties, Of 
course, there is no advantage in reporting 
them unless the farmers are willing to sign 
the necessary agreements, or at least indicate 
their interest in the plan. Here is where 
sportsmen can aid to a very large extent, by 
selling the idea to the farmer and gaining his 
sympathetic cooperation. After these prelim- 
inaries are taken care of, the Game Com- 
mission will send a representative to handle 
all other arrangements. 
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TITLE FOR ADDITIONAL GAME LANDS OBTAINED 

During November thirteen tracts of State Game Lands passed 
into the possession of the Game Commission by fourteen deeds of 
conveyance. The tracts totalled 97,850.2 acres, bringing the aggre- 
gate area of State Game Lands to 524,458 acres, located in fifty- 
two of the sixty-seven counties of the State. The thirteen tracts, 
in nine counties, were as follows: 

BEDFORD COUNTY, Southampton and Monroe Townships. 
The Estate of W. J. Van Horn conveyed 2,561.6 acres, which 
were added to State Game Lands No. 97, now containing a total 
of 4,731.6 acres. The new acquisition constitutes ideal small 
and large game territory, including deer, wild turkeys, grouse, 
rabbits, squirrels, etc. The purchase includes a number of con- 
necting farms, with about 80% of the area wooded and the 
other 20% tillable. 

WESTMORELAND COUNTY, Ligonier Township. Two ad- 
joining tracts of woodland, comprising 2,550.5 acres, were pur- 
chased from John E. Beck and Mrs. Jessie R. Boyd. The lands 
lie just north of the Lincoln Highway within a few miles of 
Ligonier. Although they do not actu- 
ally connect with State Game Lands 


HUNTINGDON.-COUNTY, Todd and Carbon Townships. The 
Harbison-Walker Refractories Company conveyed 672 acres, 
which have been added to State Game Lands No. 67, now 
totalling 1,849.7 acres. This is in excellent turkey, grouse and 
deer territory. 


NEW REFUGES ESTABLISHED 


The following recently authorized State Game Refuges, primarily 
for the protection of small game, were established just prior to 
the opening of the small game season in November: 

Berks County—Auxiliary State Game Refuge No. 99, on Maiden 
Creek in Ontelaunee, Maiden Creek, Richmond and Perry Town- 
ships, containing 2,820 acres owned by the City of Reading and 
used as a source of the City’s water supply. The area comprises 
1,740 acres of land and 1,080 acres of water. It is well stocked with 
small game, particularly cottontail rabbits and ringnecked pheas- 
ants, For several years the City of Reading and officers of the 
Game Commission have cooperated with each other, to the benefit 
of both. The Commission now will be in a position to aid the City 

still more since it is definitely recognized 
that sportsmen are thoroughly sold on the 





No. 42, the new acquisition will be 
considered a part of those lands. Deer 
and certain small game species are re- 
ported abundant, and there are several 
good trout streams within the acreage 
conveyed. 

LYCOMING COUNTY, McIntyre 
Township. The Gray’s Run Club con- 
veyed a tract containing 741.6 acres, 
which has now been designated State 
Game Lands No, 125. This tract is in 
good deer, bear and grouse territory. 





Direct more questions to 
the “Question and Answer” 
column. This little department 
is becoming more popular 
every day. It will become even 
more useful if more contribu- 
tions are submitted. 


refuge idea and will respect refuge posters 
better than any other poster used in an 
attempt to prevent hunting. The City of 
Reading had previously posted the areas 
against trespass in order to protect their 
watershed. 


Sportsmen will benefit, as they have for 
a number of years, from the hundreds of 
rabbits and ringnecked pheasants which 
have been trapped on the area for stocking 
elsewhere. The Game Commission thus 








BUCKS COUNTY, Nockamixon Town- 
ship. Charles H. Bean conveyed 127.8 
acres, which hereafter will be considered as part of State Game 
Lands No. 56, bringing the total of those lands to 1,518.2 acres. 
This tract contains a large amount of red cedar trees of vari- 
ous sizes, affording excellent cover for game. 

BUTLER COUNTY, Washington Township. By the acquisi- 
tion of 407.2 acres State Game Lands No. 95 were increased to 
a total of 1,449.9 acres. The recent purchases were as follows: 


Desdemona Vanderlin, 2/3rd interest in) 178.2 

C. L. McQuiston, 1/3rd interest inf — 
Heirs of Mary E. Hutchinson, deceased 65.3 acres. 
James A. McNeish, 163.7 acres. 





407.2 acres. 


This is small game territory, although there are a few deer 
present on the area. 


VENANGO COUNTY, Mineral Township. 369.7 acres were ac- 
quired from two grantors, i.e., Miss Fern June Knauss 334.5 
acres and the Franklin Trust Company 35.2 acres. These tracts 
help to square up the lines of State Game Lands No. 39, now 
comprising 7,462.3 acres. Both tracts were old farms and pro- 
vide an opportunity for sowing grains to produce game food. 


WARREN COUNTY, Deerfield Township. Miss Blanche Conk- 
lin conveyed 99.6 acres which are now a part of State Game 
Lands No, 86, bringing the total area of these lands to 11,446.3 
acres. The new acquisition is partly cleared, and provides an 
opportunity of increasing game food supply by the sowing 
of grains. 

ERIE COUNTY, Conneaut Township. A tract of 320.2 acres 
was acquired from M. F. Bramley and added to State Game 
Lands No. 101, now comprising 1,240.2 acres. The original 
purchase of No. 101 lands was from Mr, Bramley. The recent 
purchase is an old farm with considerable good tillable acreage. 


obtains game for stocking at fairly low 
cost, and hopes to continue the practice. 

A reasonable amount of fishing will 
probably be allowed within the area except during the months of 
October, November and December. 


Bedford County—Primary Refuge No. 73-G, containing 390 
acres in the Ravers Gap section in Liberty Township. This is the 
seventh refuge set up within State Game Lands No. 73, comprising 
a total of 14,977 acres, on Tussey Mountain in Bedford, Hunting- 
don and Blair Counties. The seven refuges total 2,660 acres. Tussey 
Mountain provides some of the best wild turkey shooting in the 
State. 


Somerset County—Primary State Game Refuge No. 111 in Lower 
Turkeyfoot Township, near Confluence, containing 468 acres. This 
refuge is within State Game Lands No. 111, containing a total of 
5,826.3 acres, most of which was purchased within the last year 
or so. This is good turkey territory and was recently stocked by 
the Game Commission. Reports indicate that the stocked turkeys 
are doing well. 


Sullivan County—Primary State Game Refuge No, 533, contain- 
ing 814 acres on State Forest land in the Double Run section of 
Forks and Shrewsbury Townships, not far from the recently 
created Whirls End Park. This is in good deer, bear and grouse 
territory. 


Potter County—Primary State Game Refuge No. 515-C, con- 
taining 303 acres on State Forest land in Ulysses Township. The 
principal purpose of the establishment of this refuge was to pro- 
vide additional protection for grouse, and bear to a more limited 
extent. There is now an abundance of deer in that section. 


During the recent open hunting season a good supply of all 
kinds of game found safety in the many refuges created and main- 
tained by the Game Commission. Where a sufficient number of 
refuges are created there is practically no chance of an overkill 
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of game. Seed stock will be left for propagation purposes. Ex- 
perience in Pennsylvania proves this to be an undeniable fact. 

Including the above-mentioned refuges, the total in operation 
during the last season are as follows: 100 Primaries on State Game 
Lands 56,580 acres; 81 Primaries on other publicly-owned lands, 
as State Forests 66,548 acres; 35 Auxiliary Refuges on lands leased 
from private owners 12,582 acres; 1 Cooperative Farm Game 
Refuge Project 205 acres; a total of 217 refuges comprising 135,- 
915 acres, 


Over 50,000 cottontail rabbits were restocked during the first 
two weeks of December. This releasing was done much earlier 
this year in order that the cottontails would have a chance to find 
homes for themselves before heavy snows came. 

This year a new system of restocking was put into effect. The 
rabbits were shipped to one central point and from there the Game 
Protectors in the various counties distributed the animals to sports- 
men’s organizations, which in turn released them under the Pro- 
tectors’ direction. 


Carry a hand axe instead of toting a bale of hay when on 
winter feeding expeditions in the deer woods. Alfalfa hay to feed 
deer is good but natural browse is much better. Most people make 
the mistake of placing too large a quantity of hay at one spot. 
Then the hungry deer over-eat, and frequently become sick. 

The most practical way to feed deer in winter is to cut small 
soft maple or aspen about three-fourths way 
off several feet above the ground, break 
them over and leave them lie where they 
fall, Last winter the Commission recom- 
mended this method of deer feeding and the 
results were excellent. 

Before cutting down any tree on State 
Forests, State Game Lands, or private prop- 
erty, proper local officials or owners should 
be contacted to obtain the necessary per- 
mission to cut food for deer this winter. 


Game prosecutions in November, 1936 
were less than in the same month in pre- 
vious years. Most violations occurred in 
the southern part of the state, particularly 
the ringneck country of the southeastern 
counties. The penalties collected during No- 
vember totalled $9,296. The decrease in 
prosecutions is attributed to a much better 
observance of the Game Laws generally and 
an increased desire on the part of the sports- 
men to cooperate with Game Protectors. 


$11,097,00 was paid out by the Commission 
for bounty during the month of November, 
on the following animals: 18 wild cats, 1055 
gray foxes, 537 goshawks, and 3922 weasels. 
A total of 2,998 claims were presented. 


Several Albino deer were killed during 
the past season. Two have been reported so 
far to the Commission. They were killed 
by Harold White of Indian Head, Pa., and 
Roy Beck of Greensburg. 


William Spry of Latrobe killed one of the 
largest bucks ever taken in Somerset County 
during the past season, The animal weighed 
204 pounds and had a rack with 22 points. 


A 21 pound wildcat was killed by a deer 
hunter in Horse Valley, near Chambersburg. 


Football tactics were resorted to by Ivan 
Anderson, of Jeanette in his hunt for deer 
this season. He stopped a wounded buck 
by a flying tackle when the animal at- 
tempted to escape after being shot. Ander- 
son grabbed the buck by one hoof and was 
kicked in the chest by the other one. He 
held on, however, and finally got both of 
the buck’s hind legs in his arms. His 


companions finished the struggle with a well placed shot. 


A 200 lb. buck with 20 points gave battle to C, E Harr of 
Greensburg after he had practically emptied his rifle into the deer. 
The animal had fallen and Mr. Harr was about to “stick him” 
when he got to his feet and charged. For about twenty minutes 
there was a rather serious game of “hide and seek” played in the 
woods, with Harr resorting to throwing stones as his gun was 
empty. His companions finally came to his rescue and stopped 
the little episode with a fatal shot. 


Hunting casualties on the first day of the season this year were 
considerably fewer than on the first day in 1935, but there seems 
little reason to believe that carelessness was much less in evidence. 
The improvement apparently was brought about primarily by the 
new nine o’clock opening law. 

The fact that fatalities occurred in spite of the new restriction 
should be regarded as near-final evidence that hunters, like motor- 
ists, need to be called upon to qualify for their licenses. 

There is, after all, no more reason for allowing a hunter to carry 
a gun he does not know how to use intelligently than for allowing 
a driver to operate a car he does not know how to drive safely. 

A tightening of license restrictions would work an unneces- 
sary harshness on careful hunters, but there is no other way 
of reaching the chronically careless hunter. There can be no 

(Continued on page 22) 





Over 50,000 cottontail rabbits were stocked in the various counties of the state 


during latter December. 





Sportsmen willingly assisted Game Officials in an effort to release all rabbits before heavy 


snows covered the ground, 
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Records of black bears so far reported 
to the Commission include the following: 


Earl Filbert, Hazelton, 200 Ibs., Russell 
Mundy, Johnstown, 400 lbs.; H. L. Bu- 
chanan, Franklin, 335 lbs.; William Sut- 


liff, Jonestown, 110 lIbs.; Dean Westover, 
Cambria, 175 lIbs.; Ray Howell, Saylors- 
burg, 150 lbs.; Arthur Newton, Kingston, 
125 lbs.; Edward Campbell, Shamokin, 200 
Ibs.; Harry Nolf, Creekside, 100 Ibs.; 
L. J. Shaam, Shenandoah, 100 lbs.; Theo- 
dore Santee, Drums, 200 lbs.; J. M. Stauf- 
fer, Selinsgrove, 100 Ibs.; Joe Yudeski, 
Shenandoah, 110 Ibs.; R. H. Goudy, Har- 
risburg, 125 lbs.; L. L. Aurand, Lewistown, 
250 Ibs.; Russel Struckell, Blairsville, 400 
Ibs.; Ray F. Gakle, Renovo, 150 Ibs.; Wil- 
liam Smith, Castanea, 160 lIbs.; Charles 
Pfeiffer, Loyalsock, 121 lbs.; Thomas Ickes, 
Bedford, 130 lbs.; Dayton Wechtenhiser, 
Central City, 200 lbs.; Dan P. Slater and 
Ray Henry, Monaca, 300 Ibs. 





The Westmoreland County Sportsmen’s 
Association is sponsoring radio programs 
over Station WHJB, Greensburg, every 
other Saturday up until April 3, 1937. The 
Schedule from January is as follows: Jan- 
uary 9, I. G. Moyer, President of the Jean- 
nette District Sportsmen’s Association; Jan- 
uary 23, Ross L. Leffler, Member of the 
Board of Game Commissioners; February 
6, R. W. Hanson, Chairman of the Laurel 
Hill Trout Nursery Commission; February 
20, O. M. Deibler, Commissioner of Fish- 
eries; March 6, W. M. Wright, Retired 
Division Game Supervisor; March 20, V. M. 
Bearer, of the Department of Forests and 
Waters, and April 3, Sam Henderson, Fish 
Warden. 

All sportsmen in the western part of the 
state should listen in to these programs as 
they promise to be of much interest. 





The Commonwealth Rod and Gun Club, 
Harrisburg, will present a prize to the Penn- 
sylvania hunter killing the buck deer dis- 
playing the most points during the 1936 
season. The winner may have the choice 
of a high powered rifle (value $75.00) or 
cash. 

All persons wishing to compete must be 
bona-fide residents of Pennsylvania and 
must present their deer heads at the club 
headquarters, 12A S. 4th St., Harrisburg, 
Pa., for consideration of the judges. 





Hunters in the northwestern part of the 
State have their camps adequately protected 
from theft through an agency known as 
the Northwestern Pennsylvania Camp As- 
sociation. 

This association pays a reward of $100 
for information leading to the arrest of 
anyone caught breaking in or stealing from 
any of the cabins. 





Persons interested in dog trials are seek- 
ing legislation extending the time limit for 
this popular sport. They would like to hold 


trials up to April 1, and to run all ama- 
teurs stakes on Sundays. These requests 
are not exorbitant by any means. One 
thing is certain. If granted they will not 
be abused. 





The Gordon Game and Fish Association, 
Schuylkill County, recently established a 
game refuge for deer on top of Broad 
Mountain, about two miles from town. 

This refuge, which is about 800 acres in 
extent, will be enclosed by wire. 





The following announcement was printed 
for distribution to sportsmen by Black 
Forest Conservation Association, Couders- 
port, Pa., during the past deer season: 

In the interest of and for the better pro- 
tection of all law-abiding sportsmen, the 
office of S. B. Sawyer, Sheriff of Potter 
County, in the Court House at Coudersport, 
will be open night and day during the deer 
season of 1936. Telephone operators will be 
continuously on duty there and in contact 














REPORT YOUR GAME KILL 
PROMPTLY. 


It is essential that we have 
this information so we can 
plan for next year’s stocking. 








with Game Protectors. Any sportsman wish- 
ing to report trouble, violations of the law, 
or for any reason contact the forces of law 
enforcement should call the Sheriff’s Office, 
Coudersport 28-R. 





TO STUDY GAME SPECIES 

The Technical Committee of the Ameri- 
can Wildlife Institute, headed by Dr. Aldo 
Leopold, professor of game management of 
the University of Wisconsin, is recommend- 
ing a study of nine game species to the 
Trustees for Institute financing, at least in 
part the species affected will be the western 
quails, bobwhite, grouse, wild turkeys, pheas- 
ant and Hungarian partridge, cottontail, deer 
and antelope. 

The studies will include: How livestock 
limits the productivity of quail range; Ex- 
planation of the degeneration of the bob- 
white in New England; The effects of alter- 
ing the cover and range of western grouse 
by C. C. C, activities; A study of the South- 
western or Merriam turkeys, and the reces- 
sion of population vigor among the pheas- 
ants and Hungarian of Oregon and New 
England; Why the general failure of ring- 
neck pheasants and Hungarian partridges in 
the South is still a mystery. (A local study 
of the food habits of deer and antelope. 
Browse eating game ruins its own range, 
while seed eating game does not. All over 


the country valuable spots of deer range 
are now threatened with grave injury to 
both range and deer.) These trouble spots 
are worst where no predators remain to 
keep the herd in balance with the carrying 
capacity of the range; An explanation of 
why a few antelope remnants have continued 
to increase until they destroy the carrying 
capacity of their range, while others dwin- 
dle until they disappear. 

Besides Dr. Leopold, the Committee is 
composed of Gardiner Bump, Superintend- 
ent of Game, New York Conservation De- 
partment; George C. Embody, Professor of 
Fish Culture, Cornell University; Carl L. 
Hubbs, Director, Institute of Fisheries Re- 
search, University of Michigan; and Her- 
bert L. Stoddard, cooperative Quail Study 
Association. Their report is to be the basis 
for a research program financed by the Am- 
erican Wildlife Institute. 





BIRDS FLY NORTH AND SOUTH BUT 
WHICH WAY IS HOME? 
By Frederick C. Lincoln 
U. S. Bureau of Biological Survey 

Are the birds flying home now, when they 
go south in autumn? Or is home where the 
nest is built in the north in spring? There 
are two opposing theories as to where birds 
are really at home. 

One theory has it that the ancestral home 
of the birds must be the northern one. Ac- 
cording to this view, birds used to swarm 
over the whole Northern Hemisphere, and 
as the climate offered them a year-round 
food supply and suitable breeding conditions, 
they did not roam, as so many do now. 
They were like birds in the tropics today, 
for most tropical birds do not migrate. 

But gradually an Ice Age crept down 
from the Arctic, bringing glacial cold and 
driving the birds farther and farther south 
until they were safe in the tropics. When 
the ice sheet retreated, the birds tried each 
spring to return to their ancestral homes in 
the north, but they could stay only a brief 
time and then winter would freeze up the 
home land again. So in time migration be- 
came a habit. 

The other theory, suggesting a southern 
home for the birds, is simpler in some ways. 
It assumes that the birds all had their ances- 
tral homes in the tropics. But that led to 
over-population and all the worries of con- 
gestion and food shortage and struggle 
against neighbors—just the same with birds 
as with humans. 

So, like human immigrants, various groups 
of birds took to their wings and moved to 
breeding grounds where competition was 
less keen. When they flew so far north that 
they encountered ice sheets, or that winter 
cold repelled them, the birds retreated south 
again. In time, the migration became a habit, 
just as the other theory presupposes. 

As yet, neither theory is supported by 
positive biological data. One fact we can 
be sure of, And that is that birds began 

(Continued on page 24) 
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President Roosevelt truly and most sincerely has at heart the 
Conservation of wildlife and the natural productions in America, 
and the position he has taken for conservation exemplifies in 
the highest degree that he fully realizes what saving the things 
in nature will mean to future generations. 


STOCKMEN SYMPATHETIC 


In Washington and Oregon the stockmen are taking a sym- 
pathetic attitude toward wildlife in their plans for range man- 
agement, 

It is recommended that small patches of cover be left uncut 
around meadows and along ditches for pheasants, sage grouse, 
and other birds. Eradication of predators and control of rodents 
along with vigorous enforcement of game laws is specified. 

The antelope population is to be preserved, and in considering 
the grazing resources, provi- 
sion is to be made for year 
’round food for the antelope 
and other big game. 


Libyan arabs are cruelly 
netting thousands of quail 
for shipment to the markets 
of Great Britain, France and 
Italy. The birds are packed 
like sardines in compart- 
ments so small they can 
hardly move. This trade is 
disgustingly cruel and peo- 
ple should know better than 
to encourage it by paying a 
high price for the unfor- 
tunate little victims. 


Three different species of 
wild boar are found in Cali- 
fornia. One killed recently \ 
by Charles Bentley, well a 
known sportsman, weighed 
nearly 400 pounds. Its tusks 
were 934 inches long. 


The Chukar partridge, California’s newest game bird, has been 
liberated successfully in various sections of that state for nearly 
four years, 


Game officials of Wyoming have drafted a new Game Code for 
presentation to the next legislature. Wyoming is said to be going 
forward by leaps and bounds in her game program. More power 
to her! 


Whether airplanes carrying chemical, gas or water bombs 
may effectively be used in combating forest fires was being 
tested by the United States Forest Service at the Oakland Air- 
port this month. 


The experiments are being conducted under the supervision 
of F. W. Funke, forest service equipment technician. A high- 
wing monoplane, equipped with bomb racks and flown by an 
Army Reserve pilot is being used. 


“No report—no license!” warns the Wisconsin Conservation 
Department in a ruling that no hunting licenses for the 1936-37 
season will be issued to sportsmen who have failed to file their 
annual game census report. Previously less than half of the li- 
censed hunters of that State bothered to help the game restor- 





~ ERECTED fer THE STATE GAME COMMISSIONS tie BLAIR Ct 
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ation program to the extent of filling out the now-mandatory 
report. 


Mountain lions, once almost extinct, are staging a comeback, 
judging by reports of them in western mountains, 


Barn swallows that spend their winters in Brazil fly as far 
north as Greenland and Alaska for the summer. 


That the camera has become an important part of the average 
sportsman’s equipment is seen in the report that an estimated 
number of 2,000,000 Americans are active photograph fans today. 
A large part of this army of picture-takers is comprised of hunt- 
ers and fishermen, who regard the camera as a useful adjunct 

to rod and gun. 


Patrons of Ringneck Field 
Trials will cheer the an- 
nouncement that the purse 
for the Fifth renewal of the 
Pheasant Dog Futurity has 
been increased to $750. All 
puppies whelped on or after 
January 1, 1937, from mat- 
ings duly nominated and 
properly completed are eli- 
gible to entry. Nomination 
blanks may be secured from 
the American Field Publish- 
ing Co., 222 W. Adams St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


The following is a quota- 
tion from an editorial which 
appeared in the April, 1911, 
issue of RECREATION. 

“The big, difficult thing, 
that of pulling ourselves to- 
gether, and pulling all to- 
gether, until we get game 
protection out of politics, lies 
before us. The interests of the hunters of the whole continent must 
be combined, for the common good, in an organization that will be 
representative, one that will be unbiased in its opinions, and one 
that will strive toward a common aim—continental organization 
for the benefit of all sportsmen.” 

“What is needed, and sadly needed, is a parent organization to 
look after all the state and provincial associations for the protec- 
tion of game and fish, to look after them and keep them up and 
doing and working in harmony for conservation.” 

We need only to look at Pennsylvania’s organized forces for 
an example of this long sought-after unity working for a com- 
mon aim, “Better Hunting Facilities.” 


NYA ACTIVE IN CONSERVATION 


Reports from field officers show that the National Youth Ad- 
ministration is rendering invaluable service in helping the game 
program along. The boys are building feeding shelters, prepar- 
ing and erecting posters, and carrying on many other activities 
designed to increase and protect wildlife. The Commission greatly 
appreciates this cooperation and extends its thanks to all members 
of the N. Y. A. throughout the State. 


The North American Wildlife Conference will be held in St. 
Louis this year, March 1 to 4 inclusive. Main headquarters will 
be at the Jefferson Hotel. 
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justification for continued toleration of this 
annual sacrific of human life on the altars of 
carelessness.—Easton Express. 





Two men were shot and killed in Clarion 
County in “mistake for game” during the 
past small game season, one a lad 17 years 
old and the other a man 64. 

The two men responsible for these trage- 
dies were James Sweeney of Clarion and 
Gus Swartzfager of Buffalo, N. Y. Sweeney 
was fined $1000, paroled five years and had 
his license revoked for a period of five years. 
Swartzfager is in jail, awaiting a hearing. 
He has already been sentenced to 77 days 
in jail in default of a $77 fine for hunting 
on a resident hunter’s license, failure to dis- 
play a hunting tag, and failure to sign his 
license. 





Alex Sweigart, Editor of the PENNSYL- 
VANIA ANGLER, reports seeing a covey 
of 23 Hungarian Partridges in Montour 
County during the past small game season. 





Governor Earle, recently commenting on 
Pennsylvania’s wildlife conservation pro- 
gram, stated, “Ever since I can remember, 
I have enjoyed wild creatures, and in later 
years have been a staunch advocate of any 
measure that would insure their perpetuation 
and increase. We in Pennsylvania have a 
wonderful heritage in wildlife of all kinds, 
and under the present system of manage- 
ment, there no doubt will be an abundance 
left for posterity.” 





An unusual number of goshawks is being 
sent in for bounty this year. Extreme cold 
weather and a scarcity of Lemming mice, 
Snowshoe rabbits and other creatures which 
constitute the goshawk’s diet in the north 
country are no doubt responsible for this 
winged predator’s abundance. 

There have been several great influxes of 
goshawks from Canada, the last taking place 
in 1926 and 1927, at which time the birds 
played such havoc with our small game, 
particularly grouse, that legislation was en- 
acted placing the present reward of $5.00 
upon their heads. 

An average of thirty goshawks are being 
received daily, and stomach examinations 
show they are still partial to grouse. 





CONTROL THE CROW 

The Game Commission is advocating a 
strong program of crow control this winter. 
Crows, when present in large numbers, are 
a serious menace to small game, particularly 
game birds, whose nests, eggs and young 
they destroy whenever they find them. 

This year dynamite may be used as an 
experiment in destroying certain crow 
roosts, a plan already tried successfully else- 
where. The work will be carried on under 
the supervision of local game protectors. If 
it proves effective, it may be used elsewhere 
throughout the state. 

The Commission also is very much in 
favor of the crow campaigns which various 
sportsmen’s associations have organized. 
Contests of this sort offer the finest kind 
of sport and create interest among the 
members of the different clubs. 
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Plan to get your share of fun out of crow 
shooting this winter. Remember, however, 
the purpose is to control, not exterminate, 
the crow. 


During the past year or so there has been 
considerable agitation against the use of 
automobiles by hunters on the many miles 
of dirt roads constructed, and being con- 
structed, on State Forest and State Game 
Lands by C.C.C, Camps. On the other hand, 
some hunters object to being deprived of 
this means of access to hunting territory, 
giving little or no thought, unfortunately, to 
the great damage done to dirt roads result- 
ing from the use of automobiles when the 
ground is wet and soft. The cost of main- 
taining forest roads under such conditions 
is prohibitive. Neither the Department of 
Forests and Waters nor the Game Commis- 
sion can be expected to have sufficient 
money to maintain them, and so it seems ap- 
parent that the only thing to do is to close 
them. Those in favor of closing certain roads 
strongly urge this as a means of preventing 








QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Correction: The question “Is it legal to 
participate in the killing of more than six 
deer” which appeared in the December issue 
should read “Is it illegal, etc.” 


Q. Are waterfowl subject to tuberculosis? 
A. Yes, domestic ducks, like domestic 
chickens, are subject to tuberculosis. 


~ 
— 


. Can woodchucks climb trees? 

Yes. 

. Is the canvasback a diving duck? 

. Yes, it is one of the open water ducks 
and secures the greater part of its food 
by diving for it. 

©. Is the pintail a diving duck? 

A. No, it is one of the surface-feeding shal- 
low-water ducks, feeding by tipping, and 
commonly called puddlers. 

Q. Are any of the following named species 
of waterfowl now extinct: Ringneck 
duck, wood duck, ruddy duck, buffle 
head, blue goose? 

A. No, all of these species still exist, al- 
though several are much less common 
than formerly. 

©. Is the sparrow hawk an important enemy 
of game birds? 

A. No. It lives mainly on large insects and 
small rodents, takes some small birds; 
on the whole it is chiefly beneficial. 

Q. Are woodcock and Wilson 
different species? 

A. Yes, both short birds, they look some- 

what alike, but are different in a num- 

ber of ways. (Will not breed together.) 
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the shooting of game from automobiles 
driven slowly through forest areas by the 
hunter who does not want to walk and 
work for his sport. 

The Game Commission has closed through- 
out the year many miles of newly construct- 
ed roads on State Game Lands recently 
built by the C.C.C. Camps. Gates have been 
constructed and kept locked, and the roads 
may be used only for fire protection or 
administrative purposes, If such protective 
measures were not taken it would not be 
possible to maintain the roads for these 
essential purposes. 

Doctor James F. Bogardus, Secretary of 
the Department of Forests and Waters, in 
an article which he kindly prepared for the 
September, 1936 issue of the Game News, 
entitled “Game Refuges and State Forests,” 
said that his Department was considering 
the advisability of closing a certain number 
of the newly constructed roads on State 
Forest Lands. The decision finally reached 
was to close them during the big game 
season of 1936 as an experimental measure. 
As a result, in the neighborhood of 700 miles 
of roads on State Forests were closed. The 
Game Commission would like to know what 
you think of the plan. Should it be continued 
or not? 





Resorting to the more primitive method 
of bringing down big game, Edgar Oswald, 
19-year old Nazareth hunter and Therol 
Matteson of Corry, discarded their guns 
for the bow and arrow. Using this age-old 
device they each brought down splendid 
bucks. Oswald’s deer had eight points and 
weighed 160 pounds. 

Here’s a true story from York County: 
Three sportsmen went hunting, and after 
being afield most of the day without success 
decided to ask permission to hunt on what 
was supposed to be a particularly good post- 
ed farm. One of the men left the car and ap- 
proached the farmer, who was a little du- 
bious about granting the privilege but later 
agreed “because you were good enough to 
come and ask.” 

He made one request, however, that when 
he was through hunting he shoot an old 
gray mule which was grazing in the pasture 
below the house. The farmer said he had 
been wanting to do it for a long time but 
never had the heart. The hunter said he 
would, and calling to his companions in the 
car that everything was all right, and that 
the farmer said they could hunt, started 
off. 

They covered every inch of the farm but 
did not see any game. As they were return- 
ing, the hunter decided to have some fun 
with his buddies who knew nothing what- 
ever about the mule bargain. As he ap- 
proached the animal, he said: “I’m so darned 
disgusted that I have a notion to shoot that 
danged old mule.” With these words he 
approached it and aimed back of its ear. 
His two comrades laughed at his foolish 
bit of by-play until they heard the bang 
and saw the mule drop to his knees. Then 
they lit out, jumped in the car and beat it, 
leaving the other poor fellow standing there 
holding the bag. In the end the farmer had 
to take him into town. 
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JUST WHAT IS VERMIN 


the disease. In 1924 some 22,000 deer had to 
be killed in California to prevent farther 
spread of the foot and mouth disease. This 
would not have been necessary if a normal 
population of wolves, coyotes and mountain 
lions had been present in the region inhab- 
ited by that deer herd, 


We have one predator in the United States 
which now causes a direct, annual, economic 
loss to man of two hundred million dol- 
dars. This is the barn rat and it is on the 
increase. Until the present this unmitigated 
pest has been confined mainly to cities and 
towns and around farm buildings. The rea- 
son he has not invaded our woods and fields 
is not because he cannot adapt himself to 


such conditions; next to man he is the most. 


adaptable animal in the world. The only 
thing which has kept our woods and fields 
comparatively free from rats is the popula- 
tion of native predators. If the rat ever does 
invade our open country due to the lack of 
these predators, we will wish the sky to be 
full of hawks and owls and a weasel or fox 
to be behind every bush. He is omnivorous. 
He can live almost anywhere between the 
Arctic and Antarctic on the ground, under 
the ground, in trees, or can take to the 
water and become fully as aquatic as a 
muskrat. He is one of the most prolific of 
all mammals. His cunning often is astound- 
ing. Whole shelves of books have been 
written about him as a carrier of pestilence. 
Just what protection would our small game 
have against such an animal if it were not 
for our so-called vermin? Would it not be 
better to play safe and leave a normal popu- 
lation of predators where they belong? The 
barn rat is one of the reasons for the actual 
breeding of owls in captivity and then turn- 
ing them loose in Germany. 


Such are some of the reasons why natural- 
ists are very much opposed to our present 
ideas of vermin control. It is time for a 
new definition of vermin, a definition which 
will give the idea of a vermin animal as an 
animal out of place, about the same as a 
weed among plants. Such animals are the 
only ones that merit any great persecution. 
The barn rat, and even the half starved, half 
wild house cat (English sparrow and starl- 
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(Continued from page 5) 


ing), are very definitely such animals. (They 
are very much out of place. They do not 
even belong in this country.) 


Crows may be considered out of place 
when they are present in hundreds of thous- 
ands as they are in some areas. A ground- 
hog that lives in the middle of a well cared 
for hayfield may be considered out of place 
but not the groundhog that lives in a ravine 
in the woods. A heron or kingfisher is out of 
place at a trout hatchery but he is not out 
of place along a lake shore or a woodland 
stream. The control of such animals should 
be confined to the places where they ser- 
iously conflict with the works of man and 
then the control should be limited and never 
equal extermination. 


Without any doubt our so-called vermin 
control campaigns have done an enormous 
amount of damage to wildlife in general. 
Very few of the participants know the 
names of more than half of the animals 
they kill to say nothing of their food habits. 
Enormous numbers of beneficial hawks and 
owls, small mammals and snakes are killed 
needlessly, much to the detriment of the 
sportsman, farmer, forester and the species 
themselves. I have yet to see one good 
scientific report of any benefits to game 
having occurred from a vermin campaign. 


At one time farmers used to shoot any 
hawk or owl that became too fond of the 
taste of chicken. He did not pay much 
attention to the others. Now each year 
thousands of hawks are slaughtered by pump 
guns along their migration routes. This 
practice is particularly vicious since the 
great majority of hawks shot are of the 
distinctly beneficial species. The fast flying 
bird-killing hawks are much more difficult 
targets than the slow rodent killing species. 
From bird censuses taken along migration 
routes it becomes clearly evident what is 
happening. The cooper’s hawk and sharp- 
shin are holding their own in numbers 
and all the others are decreasing alarm- 
ingly. These two are the only really de- 
structive hawks which we have in any num- 
bers in Pennsylvania. The goshawk is, of 
course, the game killer par excellence but 
it is never common enough in Pennsyl- 
vania to bother much. It is of interest to 
note that one of the regions of the North 
American continent best supplied with 
grouse also has the greatest supply of 
goshawks, This region is Nova Scotia. The 
two seem to get along very well together. 
The other two bird killing hawks, the duck 
hawk and falcon, are becoming very rare 
and the few that remain should be pro- 
tected by all means. 


Fish eating animals have taken a great 
amount of persecution and in general they 
are a very inoffensive lot. They do eat 
fish but the most of them are such fish as 
suckers and minnows. Since man is remov- 
ing game fish all the time this is probably 
a service to better fishing rather than a dis- 
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service. Remember that suckers and min- 
nows do eat spawn of game fish, and fish- 
ing in a body of water can be ruined by 
an overabundance of these. The killing of 
a beautiful merganser duck because it eats 
fish would be ridiculous if it were not so 
sad. No one as yet has produced any evi- 
dence that the extermination of water 
snakes in a body of water helps fishing 
one little bit. 


Our snakes without any doubt have taken 
the worst beating of all. For some strange 
reason it is considered quite a feat for a 
150 pound man to beat a 3 pound black- 
snake into a bloody mess with a 4 foot 
club. And there is certainly no reason for 
this persecution. We know too little about 
their food habits to form any conclusions 
at present, We only know that the larger 
species eat some birds’ eggs and young 
birds and a large number of rodents. They 
eat birds’ eggs only during the nesting sea- 
son but they eat rodents all summer long. 


There is another strong reason for using 
a little discretion in our killing. There are 
7,000,000 hunters in the United States and 
very likely twice that number of people 
who simply like to go out and see their 
animals alive. These people do not wish to 
see just warblers and sparrows, and chip- 
munks. They also want to see a big red- 
tailed hawk, a hoot owl, a mountain black- 
snake or even a wildcat. Do we, as sports- 
men, have the right to deprive these nature 
lovers of the chance to catch a glimpse 
of one of the few remaining wildcats in 
our woods? I would shoot a bear out of 
season sooner than I would shoot a wild- 
cat at any time. There are too few left. 


Every sportsman should read an article 
entitled “Diversification of Wildlife’ by 
W. P. Taylor in the Oct. 16, 1936, issue 
of “Science.” Mr. Taylor has summed up 
in a short, clear article the ideal which all 
conservationists should strive for. If we 
turn our energies from destruction to con- 
struction, results are bound to follow. We 
still have enough of our wildlife heritage 
left so that we can bring back natural con- 
ditions, bits of the old American wilderness 
scattered here and there which will be a 
source of unending delight to all sportsmen 
and nature lovers. 
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WITH THE CLUBS 
(Continued from page 20) 
migrating to find their two main require- 

ments—breeding grounds and food. 

The spring flight carries migrating birds 
to their breeding ground. The autumn flight 
carries them to a safe food supply. But 
which way is home to the birds we don’t 
know, and I am sure the birds don’t know 
now, either. 

Science News Letter, 
November 14, 1936 





RUSSIANS TRACE TULAREMIA OUT- 

BREAK TO INFECTED WATER 

An epidemic of rabbit-fever in Siberia has 
taught scientists that water can carry the 
dread tularemia infection, Drs. S. I. Karpoff 
and N. I. Antonoff of the Institute of Epide- 
miology and Microbiology report (Journal 
of Bacteriology, September), 

Engaged in harvesting wheat, a whole 
community of farm workers took up resi- 
dence in a field “between the cities of M. 
and T.” As drinking water they used that 
from a river and from a small brook which 
emptied into it below the point where the 
river water was obtained. A few days later 
a larger number of cases of a disease which 
resembled somewhat the plagues of the Mid- 
dle Ages broke out among the farmers. In 
all cases there was swelling of the glands 
about the mouth and throat, the liver “stood 
out the thickness of a finger’s breadth,” and 
the spleen was swollen and sensitive. The 
doctors diagnosed the disease as rabbit-fever, 
but were puzzled about how it could have 
been spread. 

In the United States doctors had discov- 
ered the disease to be spread by infected 
rabbits; in Norway the wild rat was the 
culprit, while in Russia water rats were 
guilty. But in this epidemic only a few rats 
had been: seen, and the doctors knew defi- 
nitely that the affected people had picked 
up the disease from something eaten or 
drunk. 

Then another fact became apparent. Those 
who had drunk unboiled water from the 
brook became ill, but those who drank sim- 
ilar water from the river were quite healthy. 
Bacteriological analysis solved the problem. 
The brook water was loaded with tularemia 
germs, that from the river was clean. 

An epidemic of tularemia, acquired from 
water rats, broke out in the Ural region of 
Russia in 1928 when a commercial demand 
for the water rat pelts turned the entire 
population to the job of catching and skin- 
ning them. A lot of infected rats may have 
been in the brook that was found infected 
with tularemia germs, although scientific in- 
vestigators, one month later, did not find 
any rats in the brook. 

Avoiding the newly discovered danger of 
acquiring tularemia from water is simple 
enough: Only water that is bacteriologically 
clean must be used for drinking. 

Science News Letter, 
November 14, 1936 





The Pennsylvania Federation of Sports- 
men’s Clubs will hold its pre-legislative 
meeting, on February 12, at the Capitol. 





WHP Radio Station, Harrisburg has of- 
fered the Game Commission fifteen minutes 
on the air every Friday evening for the pur- 
pose of disseminating news of interest to 
Pennsylvania hunters. In addition Ken S. 
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Thomas and H. A. Redman, WHP announc- 
ers have also been putting on some splendid 
wildlife conservation programs of their own. 
Such cooperation is greatly appreciated. 





A DAY ON SHADE MOUNTAIN 
(Continued from page 7) 
it wuz all a mistake an’ to show ya thet he 
hadn’t mean t’ evade the law—we brung ’er 
along in.” 

“Business seems ter be pickin’ up,” re- 
marked th’ warden to Giles Wollen at his 
side. Giles give a sickly kind of grin—as 
he uneasily shifted from one foot to th’ 
other. 

“Where are th’ others,” demanded Jim. 
Then one by one we trooped in, told the 
warden how sorry we wuz an’ hoped he’d 
be as easy as possible with Ira. 

“Since Ira has voluntarily given himself 
up,” Jim said, “The maximum fine’ll be 
$100, although $50 of it'll be returned to 
him. Bring th’ doe in now.” 

A couple of th’ boys eagerly sprang to 
obey, glad to get through with the dirty 
business. An’ isle was quickly formed 
through th’ store an’ th’ boys came stag- 
gerin’ in with th’ doe. Durin’ all this ex- 
citement Thad slipped quietly away. 

“Why,” sed Jim in surprise after remov- 
in’ a tag from th’ deer’s throat, “this is the 
doe I arrested Giles here fer shootin’ a 
while ago near Buck Notch.” 





WE MUST INCREASE OUR GAME 
(Continued from page 3) 
there are many suggestions as to how it 
may and should be done. 

If these suggestions were carried out there 
can be no doubt that game will increase. 
The great question is, how to accomplish 
the purpose by actually doing the things 
suggested. The best plan will fail, if it is 
not put into effect, The Game Commission 
could do much of it, if it had sufficient funds. 
Without the necessary money, it cannot 
do it. 

















Adequate Funds Needed 


Sportsmen’s clubs, here and there, often 
undertake to do certain of the things sug- 
gested, and accomplish some good results. 
This helps, but these efforts are usually only 
spasmodic, and endure only for a _ short 
time. It will only be done right when the 
sportsmen of the state are willing to con- 
tribute a game license fund sufficient for 
the Commission to make the necessary pro- 
visions for putting into actual effect a long 
time programm for game feeding and repro- 
duction on state-owned and farm land areas 
of the state, and to lend their moral and 
physical support to insure its success. 

The work of the C. C. C, Camps has been 


JANUARY 


a great asset to the sportsmen. It is too soon 
to appraise its complete benefits, but from 
what has been done, and is still being done, 
there must necessarily result much lasting 
benefit to game, and its perpetuation on 
forest areas. 





THE PENNSYLVANIA 
BOUNTY SYSTEM 
(Continued from page 15) 

269.50, a peak only exceeded by the record 
payment of 1933-34. The year in question 
was one of general economic depression 
during which an unusually large number 
of people depended upon bounty payments 
to increase their income. The third differ- 
ence is found in 1933-34, another year of 
severe economic depression, wherein with 
approximately 23 inches of snow, the pay- 
ments reached the all-time high of $128- 
981.00. The striking similarity of the 1920- 
21 and the 1933-34 statistics is almost un- 
believable, and it is quite probable that an 
unusually large number of bounty claims 
would have been presented in 1930-31 and 
1931-32 had not the minimum snowfall dur- 
ing those years made successful trapping 
practically impossible. Since the three dif- 
ferences just pointed out are accounted for 
by unusual economic conditions, one a boom 
and two depression periods, it is only log- 
ical to conclude that provided there are 
reasonable predator populations within the 
State, the number of animals presented in 
claim for bounty, and hence the annual 
amount of payments, will be controlled 
chiefly by climatic conditions, together with 
the influence of extreme economic disturb- 

ances. 

Inasmuch as the number of predators 
presented for bounty payment is controlled 
by climatic and economic conditions, the 
presentation figures may not be generally 
taken as an indicator of the status of the 
various predator populations. It follows, 
therefore, that it is impossible to correlate 
the interrelationship extant between the 
various game and predatory species during 
any given period by comparing the num- 
ber of predators presented in claim for 
bounty with the annual game kill, even 
though the latter is in most cases directly 
indicative of the relative abundance of game. 

On the surface, it would appear that in 
those falls following winters wherein unus- 
ually large numbers of predators were pre- 
sented in claim for bounty, the game kill 
might well show an appreciable increase 
to be accounted for by the heavy predator 
destruction of the preceding winted. In 
some few instances, cases such as cited 
aobve are to be found, but careful study 
of teh records over periods of ten or more 
years indicate that the same are merely 
coincidences and it is impossible to show 
that the predator kill directly affects the 
game kill. 

In conclusion, the fact must be admitted 
that because it is impossible to show how 
or to what extent the payment of bounties 
his influenced the game supply, it is also 
impossible to prove that the Pennsylvania 
bounty system has during the past twenty 
years been of value as a game protective 
agency even though such may possibly be 
the case. 

Note: Mr. Gerstell’s treatise on the bounty 
system in Pennsylvania will be concluded in 
the February issue. 
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